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YOUR MOST PROFITABLE 


INSECTICIDE SALES CHART! 
Boost growth p power and profits wit itn HEPTACHLOR INSECT :CT CONTROL! 
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GET HEPTACHLOR HERE TODAY 
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This dealer wall chart* shows the exceptional versatility that has 
made Heptachlor a leading insecticide, year after year, in all parts of 
the country. Farmers from coast to coast have learned to depend on 
Heptachlor for effective control of both soil and foliage insects. Their 


confidence is your guarantee of continued high-volume Heptachlor sales. 


HEPTACHLOR 


America’s leading soil insecticide . . . protects crops fed to animals without contaminating milk or meat! 


Vevsicou VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION _ ;.:; 


330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
*This chart, which measures 4’ x 3’, is avail- International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, C.A. 
P. 0. Box 1687 * Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. 


able free of charge, in limited quantities. 
It is an excellent educational piece. 
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VULCAN STEEL PAILS 


The manufacturer needing a 
small package for his require- 
ments can choose exactly the 
right size and type from the 
complete Vulcan line of steel 
pails. Vulcan offers a choice of 
gauges in both lug cover and 
closed head types in sizes rang- 
ing from one to fifteen gallons. 


Vulcan offers real flexibility with 
a choice of linings, closures, 
accessories, and various painting 
and decorating services. Mail 


coupon for full information and 
the name of your Vulcan 
representative 

















VULCAN STEEL DRUMS 


These drums are the choice of leading manufac- 
turers for the shipment and storage of liquids, 
» plastics, crystals, semi-solids, and powders. All 
standard drum gauges are available... check with 
us regarding closures and accessories. 


CHECK WITH VULCAN ON THESE TOO! 


GREASE DRUMS .. . Available in both 120 and 100 pound 
capacities. 


15 GALLON DRUMS . . . Anew addition to the Vulcan line— 
available in open head and closed head types. 


VULCAN CONTAINERS INC., Bellwood, Illinois | 
Gentlemen: | am interested in: Fc78— si 
(Pails, in the following sizes = Sd 
(CO Hi-Bake protective linings for (product) | 
(55 gallon drums. j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Please get this information to 
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This Free Service Has Helped Phillips 66 


Customers Save Thousands of Dollars. Yes, 
these men shown above are literally saving Phillips mixer 
customers thousands of dollars. By employing the “brains” 
of the electronic computer formulating machine, they help 
fertilizer mixers arrive at more effective and lower cost 
formulations. 


This extra individual service costs you nothing. All you do 
is furnish your Phillips 66 fertilizer field man the analysis of 
your materials, their cost, and the grades you wish to pro- 
duce. Phillips technical service section applies these facts to 
production standards on heat, moisture, ammonia-holding 
capacity, nutrient value and weight. This information is 
then fed into the electronic computer which figures the most 
economical and effective formulation in a matter of seconds. 


If you have production problems—or if you think you are 
not getting the most economical formulations—call your 
nearest Phillips 66 office (listed below, opposite page). 
They'll be glad to give you complete information on the 
ways this Electronic Computer Service can help you save 
time and money. 





nical Service 


THIS 
SERVICE SAVED 
ONE 
CUSTOMER 
$15,000 


One of our customers was concerned 
about narrowing profit margins. He 
gave his Phillips 66 representative 
the analysis of his materials, the 
grades and the amounts of each he 
wished to produce. Through the use 
of Phillips electronically-computed 
formulations, his savings ranged from 
30¢ to $1.50 a ton on materials, or a 
cost reduction of $15,000 a year. 
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qreates sales and profits for you 
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new Phillips 66 


with the LANT 


piILOT 


The services of our new Phillips 66 Pilot Plant are 
available free of cost to help you cut formulation costs 
and improve the quality of your products. 


Continuous pilot plant studies are made on new and 
more economical formulations that save you money on 
your ingredients. Research and specific processing prob- 
lems are translated into terms of commercial production 
. .. helping you eliminate the necessity of “‘hit or miss” 
experiments that consume costly manhours. 


The new Phillips 66 Pilot Plant and Phillips 66 Elec- 
tronic Computer Service team up to provide progressive, 
practical “know-how” that lets you cut manufacturing 
costs while turning out better quality products. 








For your high quality fertilizers, look to Phillips 
for a dependable source of supply .. . 

NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, 
AMMONIUM NITRATE, AMMONIUM SULFATE 
and TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat’l Bank Bldg. HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin St. : RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree St., N.\W. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—3839 Meadows Drive SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
Station ‘‘C’’ P.O. Box 7313 KANSAS CITY, MO.—201 E. Armour Blvd. SPOKANE, WASH. —521 East Sprague 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — Adams Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 275 S. 77th St. ST. LOUIS, MO.— 425] Lindell Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney St. OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge Street TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 


DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. | PASADENA, CALIF.—317 North Lake Ave. WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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> Partly because of the increasing 
expense of using surplus airplanes 
and aircraft companies’ growing 
awareness of the market in agricul- 
tural flying, new specialized air- 
planes are becoming available to the 
aerial applicator. For a look at 
some of them and some comment on 
why they could be hard to sell, see 
page 12. 


> The NPFI task force on off-season 
fertilization has made recommende- 
tions to develop the use of fertilizer 
in seasons other than the spring 
rush. They include applying ferti- 
lizer on alfalfa after each cutting, 
increased fertilizing of permanent 
bluegrass pasture, increased fertiliza- 
tion of fish ponds, more widespread 
adoption of the technique of side- 
dressing soybeans in midseason, and 
more fall fertilizing of rangeland. To 
find out what went on at the Institute 
convention last month, start reading 
on page 19. 


Pm The June 23 decision by Federal 
District Court Judge Walter Bruch- 
hausen in the ‘DDT Trial’ —not to 
enjoin the government spraying of 
private property—hes set a prece- 
dent favorable to large scale insect 
control and eradication programs. 
For the report and exclusive analysis 
by John Harms, see page 28. 


> The complete report on fertilizer 
and plant nutrient consumption in 
the United States, released by the 
Fertilizer Investigations Research 
Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, begins on page 44. 


COVER PICTURE 


The Transland Ag-2 Farm and 
Forest Airplane, built especially for 
aerial applicating. The basic design 
was influenced by research findings 
in the development of the Ag-1, the 
first airplane designed exlusively for 
agricultural use. (The Ag-1, first 
demonstrated in 1951, was built at 
Texas A&M College, and sponsored 
by the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Texas A&M College and 
the National Flying Farmers Asso- 
ciation.) Photo courtesy of Trans- 


land Aircraft. 
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Exclusive from International — “Creators of Living Minerals” 





Full Orbit Service 


An exciting new 
concept of full range 
service that helps 
you sell more 
fertilizer profitably 











FULL ORBIT SERVICE ...a dynamic, new 
concept of buyer-supplier teamwork, exclusively 
yours from International Minerals. It’s geared 
and powered to help you sell more goods at 
less cost, with greater profit. FULL ORBIT 
SERVICE puts the entire International 
Minerals organization to work for you... 
welds every “look-ahead” and promotional 
resource into a result-getting business 
force. Your International representative 
will help you build your plans for a 
successful year around FULL ORBIT 
SERVICE. Ask to see it right 
away so you can use it in planning 
your next season’s program. 


‘A /Out-of-this-world service 
// + for down-to-earth results 


ate Minerals Division + Potash Division « Phosphate Chemicals Division 


TERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER 


230 PARK AVE., N.Y.17, N.Y. * PLANTS: TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
Toughness Champ 


OUR CLUPAK* MULTIWALLS 











These new multiwalls can take more of a beating without breaking. 

They’re made with the revolutionary new Kraftsman Clupak 
paper which has built-in “‘stretch.”’ This paper stands up under 
impacts and drops that burst ordinary multiwall bags. 

As a result, you and your customers are both happier. You 
both save money. You can store, transport, use—and abuse—our 
Clupak multiwalls with a rough and ready carelessness that 
spells ‘‘waste’’ for ordinary old-fashioned multiwalls! 

Amazing fact: they cost no more than ordinary multiwalls! 

Our Clupak multiwalls are available now in these types: 
Pasted Open Mouth, Pasted Valve, Sewn Valve, Sewn Open 
Mouth and Stepped End. 

All of them are lighter and tougher—try them. On your 
next carload order, let us include a trial shipment 


of 5,000 of our Clupak multiwalls. Call or write: 





COMPANY - MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA + MOBILE, ALABAMA + WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for stretchable paper. 












...geared for penetration 
... geared for transportation 
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the only 


COMPLETE ‘ : : r This oe PAYLOADE R has more 


power-shift h . ' 

pein ; ustle than you’ve ever seen in a tractor-shovel. It’s got every- 
transmission thing to turn out big production all day long with the least 
operator effort and is the only machine in its class with com plete 
power-shift transmission and power-steer. The carry capacity 
of 2,500 Ibs. is 25% greater than has ever before been available 
in a tractor-shovel of its size and maneuverability, yet it easily 
goes in and out of boxcars with narrow 6-foot doors. 


... having two speed ranges forward and 
two in reverse — the low range for digging 
power and close maneuvering—the high range 
for fast, economical travel in either direction. 
All shifting, forward or reverse, is an instant 
Another valuable and exclusive feature is the power-transfer 
range shifts. The torque-converter is carefully differential that makes traction more effective and reliable at 
matched with the transmission and is the more all times because the wheel with the better grip automatically 
costly and more efficient two-phase type that gets the most power. 

automatically becomes a thrifty fluid drive The H-25 is full of other plus features that mean more pro- 
when torque multiplication is not needed. Trans- duction, less maintenance and longer life: closed hydraulic 
system, wet-sleeve overhead valve engine, triple air cleaners, 
full-shift fuel capacity, 4,500 Ibs. of bucket breakout force and 
(SERRE 40° bucket tip-back, to mention only a few. 


finger-tip action with no need to stop between 


mission and converter also keep comfortably 
cool because their oil is radiator-cooled. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. Your Hough Distributor wants to show you how the greater 

704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, III capacity, speed and handling ease of the H-25 can cut your 

Send full data on the H-25 PAYLOADER. bulk-handling costs. Ask him about Hough Purchase and Lease 
Plans too. 


Name pelea tenis ineaeitbai ps aaa eee cea ni anananiniaae aa 


_ aa A ne Modern Materials Handling Equipment 


Nc ccxpcspccacenorstdeasesadheplesoressenaenoonsesne THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


Street Se eae tice ee reaps ance cacteas sap anastasia LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY-INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


City a ac 
7-A-1 


eal 
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with Farm Chemicals 
Washington Bureau 


on agriculture 


Secretary Benson continues to ride high in the farm policy 
battle with the so-called "farm bloc." He pulled off what 
may turn out to be his greatest victory, in the closing days 
of June. The House Agriculture Committee had reported out 
its catch-all farm bill, vigorously opposed by the Secre- 
tary. At that point, while it looked like the bill would 
have tough going on the floor-——there was little doubt in 
most observers' minds that the bill eventually would pass. 
But for all intents and purposes, the bill was killed before 
it got going on the floor. The question was on whether the 
House would take up the bill. Normally when the Rules 
Committee approves a bill for debate, the question of House 
consideration is routine. But this time the fight over the 
bill exploded immediately. As a result, the House voted 214 
to 171 against even considering the bill. This amounted to 
a stunning blow to the farm bloc, and a large victory for 
Benson. The bill was defeated by a coalition of Republicans 
and "big city" Democrats who were aroused by charges the 
bill would boost bread and milk prices. Will major farm 
legislation eventually pass this year? The swift disposal 
of the House bill further strengthens our previous forecasts 
that little if any big changes in farm laws will be made 
this year. While Secretary Benson apparently has the 
strength to block any major bills he dislikes-—-he has not 
yet shown enough strength to push legislation through which 
he wants. 

Benson's power shows up in the Senate. In another surpris-— 
ing development at press time, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee approved a bill which has received the Secretary's 
blessing. It goes a long way toward giving Benson much more 
discretion in setting price support levels and acre allot-— 
ments for at least two major crops--cotton and rice. It 
also would terminate corn acre allotments, as he wants. 
While the Senate bill does not give him all he asks-—-it 
gives the Secretary much of what he wants on these crops. 





Latest farm crop production surveys conducted by the Agriculture 
Department point to the possibility of another record crop 
year. First crop to be made, winter wheat, now definitely 
will be about 1.2 billion bushels-—-largest ever. Early 
growing conditions on feed grains, oilseeds and other crops 
herald bumper production. Cotton, after a slow start, 
appears to be catching up. Corn prospects are the best in 
years, with much of it shoulder—high in early July. 
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$12 million to be loaned to Greece for a new fertilizer plant. 


The Development Loan Fund has announced agreement to lend 
the Greek Government $12 million to help in establishing a 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant--one of the highest priority 
projects proposed under the new Five-Year Greek development 
plan. 

The plant will utilize the lignite deposits being mined at 
Ptolemais in Northern Greece in one of the most under- 
developed areas of the country. It is expected to provide 
1,000 jobs, save up to $15 million annually on imports, and 
provide low-cost plant food for Greek farmers. 

Estimated annual production of 75,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
--or the equivalent of 300,000 tons of finished nitrogen- 
based fertilizers—-is expected to meet Greece's immediate 
demands for this type of fertilizer. Production will in- 
clude 25,000 tons each of ammonium sulfate and ammonium 
nitrate-—cal; and 5,000 tons of liquid ammonia. 


A potent new threat to soil conservation districts has erupted 


in South Dakota. One District, in East Corson County, has 
been voted out of existence by a farmer referendum, and 
others are under fire. Soil Conservation Service officials 
fear the drive may spread rapidly to other states, with 
other Districts getting tossed out. Several hot issues are 
involved, and intertwined. For one, supporters of the 
Agricultural Conservation Payment (ACP) program which is not 
run by SCS, fear the Administration aims to eventually kill 
off ACP. (The USDA pays farmers a share of the annual cost 
of fertilizer and lime applied to conservation land). For 
another, supporters of the county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees (which run most of USDA's pro- 
grams in the field, including ACP), fear further downgrading 
in active responsibility of elected farmer committeemen. A 
third issue is the charge that Conservation District people 
overcharge for their services, which involve primarily 
provision of technical advice and other conservation 
services. 


Grasshopper plague in western states poses the greatest threat 


in recent years, according to Agriculture Department 
experts. By the end of June, crop damage was not wide- 
spread, but the potential was for serious destruction if 
current measures did not succeed in cutting the ‘hopper 
population. About 11 million acres are infested, one- 
third termed "critical." Parts of Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and New Mexico are in this category. 
USDA helps pay part of the cost of spraying-—-about 1/3 
when states and farmers cover 2/3 of the cost. Farmers 
must spray their own cropland at own expense. Recom-— 
mended insecticides are aldrin, heptachlor and dieldrin. 
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CONSISTENT, UN¥IFORM QUALITY 
Ak» 


RUN-OF-PILE 
GRANULAR 
COARSE 
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Uniformly consistent high quality is maintained in every 
ton of Triple Superphosphate we produce through a step-by- 
step rigid quality control program from the raw materials to 
the finished product- Our many years of producing Triple 
Superphosphate combined with a consistent research pro- 
gram, is your guarantee of a Quality Triple Superphosphate. 
Our large production capacity is your assurance of a plentiful 
supply of Run-of-Pile, Granular and Coarse Triple Superphos- 
phate when you need it. 


ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE— 


There’s a BRADLEY & BAKER office near you. Their representative would be pleased 
to consult with you on your requirements. 


U. S$. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
P.O. Box 55251 @ Uptown Station 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA Norfolk, Virginia 
Phone: Walnut 3-5477 Phone: Madison 2-2708 


U.S. JHOSPHORIC : 
nova PRODUCTS 


a 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Area Offices: 


Atlanta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri 
Phone: Trinity 6-4393 Phone: Parkview 7-8166 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


Sales Agents 


| 

I 

t 

! 

! 155 East 44th Street — New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-5325 

| 
' 
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ABOVE. THE CALLAIR A-5 Agri- 
cultural Airplane, designed solely for the 
purpose of agricultural flying. The com- 
pany, which makes only airplanes for 
agriculture, reports it has increased produc- 
tion ‘100 per cent over the previous year 
for the last three years to meet the growing 
demand..." Pilot safety is claimed as 
an outstanding feature. The A-5 has a 
150 h.p. engine. Another model, the 
A-6, has a 180 h.p. engine. 


LEFT. A CALLAIR experimental model. 
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Roundup 


ERIAL applicating, begun experimentally in 
1919, grew slowly in the following years. But 
explosive expansion followed World War II, when 
military pilots—trained for flying but with few other 
skills—turned to agricultural applicating for a living. 
In 1957 almost 70 million acres of land were aerially 
dusted or sprayed with an estimated $150 million 
worth of chemicals, by over 4000 planes and heli- 
copters. 

The post-war combination of surplus pilots and 
equipment, plus suitable solutions and chemicals 
such as DDT, made the beginning of this expansion 
possible. Surplus Stearman Army trainers and N3N 
Navy trainers were being sold in the case for $250. 
Engines in carload quantities were selling for $15 
each, and spare parts went for the price of freight. 

Today, parts for these ‘‘workhorses of the air”’ 
are becoming harder to find. Rebuilt Pratt and 
Whitney 450 h.p. engines now cost about $3,000 and 
while new wings and tail assemblies are not im- 
possible to find, they cost several hundred dollars. 

Due partly to the increased expense of using sur- 
plus planes, and partly to a greater appreciation of 

























ABOVE. THE GRUMMAN AG-CAT. The first pro- 
duction model is scheduled to appear this summer. The 
biplane design is to provide maximum wing area with 
minimum wingspan (35'8"'). Buyers will select the engine 
they need. Hopper volume is 29 cubic feet (217 gallons). 














BELOW. THE PIPER PA-18A, with 150 h.p. engine and 
capacity of 110 gallons of spray or 18 cubic feet of dust. 
Minimum maintenance is claimed as an outstanding feature 
of ry “most widely purchased agricultural airplane in the 
world,” 














TRAN SLAND P/ ‘V4 


=... 











THE TRANSLAND AG-2 Farm and Forest Airplane, with 600 





h.p. engine, one ton payload, 53 cubic feet hopper volume, and 
250 gallon liquid tank, was recently certificated by the Civil 


the market potential in agricultural flying, some 
aircraft companies are making or thinking about 
planes designed for aerial applicating. (The Call- 
Air A-5, Transland Ag-2, and the Grumman Ag- 
Cat—all designed for agricultural applicating—are 
described in pictures and captions on these pages.) 

Robert E. Monroe, assistant to the executive 
director of the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, says that the ratio of large (Stearman, N3N) 
to small (Piper, Aeronca, CallAir) planes in agri- 
cultural applicating is probably close to 50-50 or 
weighted slightly toward small planes. 

Which type of airplane is used is based upon two 
majorconsiderations: 1. The amount of capital invest- 
ment, and 2. The type of crop and what is to be 
done to it. 

Monroe has explained that the presence of oper- 
ators with old airplanes—who can always underbid 
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Aeronautics Administration. 





on the cost per acre—makes it difficult for anyone to 
move into the field and successfully sell new agri- 
cultural aircraft. He pointed out that the “cheapest 
new ag airplanes cost around $6000. You can afford 
a lot of repairs, even at present parts prices, an old 
equipment for that figure.” 

He passed along the joke of the business—some 
airplanes have been wrecked and repaired so many 
times that only the nameplate is left from the 
original. 

On certain crops with dense foliage, or when the 
underside of leaves must be covered, a low-wing 
airplane (either monoplane or biplane) is required to 
create the necessary turbulence in the air near the 
ground. On crops such as small grains, where turbu- 
lence is not necessary, high-wing airplanes such as 
the Piper are widely used. 

In addition to those shown on these pages, there 


THE FLETCHER FU24. Built in Rosemead, California, most teats nes PO a 
sales have been in Australia and New Zealand. . Oe 





FLETCHER 
UTILITY 
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Best Buy in Bagelosers! 


New Bagcloser 
Model 171 


ONLY 


$2690:: 


COMPLETE WITH 9/9” 
SELF-LEVELING CONVEYOR, 
INSTALLATION and TRAINING 
FOR YOUR OPERATORS 


Change your ideas about output and costs! 


Precision-engineering brings you new Bagcloser 171. 


The most efficiency and versatility for your production dollar. 


Longest Conveyor. 9’9” Hy- 
draulic “barber shop” height setting! 
Men stand erect. Plenty of elbow-room 
between fill spout and sewing head. 


Automatic Stitcher Head con- 
trolled by bag passage. No inefficient 
one-leg hop; no tiring stoop or bend. 
Fast—Up to 20 bags a minute with 


two men, 8 a minute with one, stead- 
ily, because it doesn’t tire workers. 


Most Economical and versatile 
machine for chemicals, feed, fertiliz- 
ers, and consumer units in SOM paper 


bags. Caster-mounted, it works with 
all weigh machines and adjusts to 
spout height. 


Handles All Bags 14'4” to 30” 
Fast, easy changeover with self-ad- 
justing conveyor. 


Explosion-Safe and Troubie- 
Free-Pneumatic-clutch sewing head. 
Welded steel construction. Ball and 
roller bearings. Standard model wired 
to Nema 4 specs. Furnished to Nema 7 
or 9 specs. at 1/3 optional cost of 
other machines. 














: INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Room 1404 E 











i 
INTERNATIONAL | Please send full data on Bagcloser 171. 
PAPER wen 
BAGPAK DIVISION, N. Y.17, N.Y. : 
Firm 
Address 
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THREE VIEWS of the Stearman, often called the 
‘workhorse of the air.”” 





are other single-engine airplane models—both old 
and new—flying in the aerial applicating business. 
These include the Clark Model 1000 Ag-Biplane (de- 
veloped along the lines of the Stearman), the Aeronca 
(the company no longer makes airplanes), the Taylor- 
craft, the Travelair, the Champion, the Rawdon, the 
Snow S-2 and the Lanson Airtractor. 


Cessna Aircraft Company has reported experi- 
mental work on the Model 305A, ‘‘basically the 
same airplane”’ as its L-19 military plane, but there 
are no plans to produce the craft for aerial appli- 
cating in the near future. a 


BELOW. The new ‘Swathmaster’”’ dispensing unit for dust, 
spray, seeds and fertilizer installed on a Stearman. Built 
by Transland Aircraft, it went into full production last month. 
Adjustable swath widths of 33 feet to 100 feet are claimed. 
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IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
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THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 
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we Farmers’ Attitudes Toward Fertilizer 
YY Farmers’ Fertilizer Practices 


HOW CAN WE CHANGE THEM? 


OIL testing and farm demon- 

strations were advocated 
most as specific steps to change 
the ways of the farmer with ferti- 
lizer, during scheduled sessions 
at the National Plant Food In- 
stitute third annual convention 
last month. 

The two old reliables cropped 
up most frequently in the dis- 
cussions that brought forth from 
men—in and out of the fertilizer 
trade—their thinking on ways to 
employ research, education and 
promotion in persuading farmers 
to use fertilizer at most profitable 
rates. 

Dr. Moyle S. Williams, NPFI’s 
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chief agricultural economist, led 
off the panel on changing farmers’ 
attitudes by unveiling an exhibit. 

Dr. Webster Pendergrass, dean 
of agriculture at the University of 
Tennessee, outlined his recom- 
mendations for colleges to im- 
prove their effectiveness in ob- 


taining more widespread and 
efficient use of fertilizers by 
farmers. 


What Colleges Can Do 


He said they should: 1. pre- 
pare information that is tailored 
to fit local situations; 2. use all 
available means of mass com- 
munications; 3. “expand group 


efforts; 4. provide individual 
counseling; 5. work with in- 
dustry on fertilizer demonstra- 
tions; and 6. adapt soil fertility 
information and activities for 
youth programs. 

“Training meetings should go 
much farther than the farmer,” 
he said. He added, “I do not 
believe that the average county 
agent today has the knowledge 
he really needs... in soil fertility 
... to help the farmers.”’ 

Dr. Pendergrass said that col- 
leges should continue with demon- 
strations, ‘“‘but involve in them 
the trade, other agricultural 
agencies, farm organizations and 


the Institute's new 
field organization 


Dr. Moyle S. “Moe” Williams, chief agricultural 
economist of the Institute, with the exhibit he used 
to show how the fear, economic and knowledge bar- 
riers—that separate present fertilizer consumption 
from potential consumption—can be eliminated. 
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Outgoing Institute President John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., (right) introduces “Chang 


ing Farmers’ Fertilizer Attitudes” panel. Left to right: Williams, Pendergrass, McGuirk. 


many more farmers.’’ He said 
there was little doubt that the 
use of fertilizer in a practical 
manner would be increased if 
there were enough trained workers 
available to explain soil testing, 
assist with sampling, and adapt 
recommendations to specific crop 
and field conditions. 

Emphasizing that ‘‘the farmers 
of tomorrow” should be con- 
sidered in any educational effort, 
Dr. Pendergrass said that youth 
group members can serve as ex- 
cellent demonstrators. ‘Their 
usefulness in this connection can 
be greatly enhanced if such 
demonstrations include all 
practices necessary to successful 
crop production and not just 


Left: 


fertilization.” 


What Industry Can Do 

After hearing what colleges 
could do, W. E. McGuirk, Jr., 
president of Davison Chemical 
Company, told the convention 
what industry could do. ‘“‘We 
have a product that can do a job 
for the farmer,”’ he said, adding 
that the plant food industry has 
‘ta solid story of the contribution 
fertilizer can make.’’ He spoke 
as chairman of the NPFI special 
study committee. 

He said the National Analysts 
study of Farmers’ Attitudes To- 
ward the Use of Fertilizer (FARM 
CHEMICALS, March) “seems to 
indicate that our individual ad- 








vertising efforts have measurably 
failed, witness the fact that over 
50 per cent of the farmers do not 
even understand the terms used 
to describe fertilizer, much less 
how the use of fertilizer can make 
money for them.” 


Profit Cutting 

McGuirk estimated that the 
fertilizer industry capacity is 
about twice current usage, and 
that this season there would be a 
seven per cent drop in tonnage 
consumption since 1957. He said 
that the inevitable result is a 
cutting of profit margins, point- 
ing out that for a ton of 10-10-10 
in Indiana, the 1953 price was 
$70. This year that price has 
dropped to $61.50, he said. 
‘‘Manufacturing improvements 
are needed to keep us healthy,” 
he added. 

“The present effort to simply 
move more tonnage has created 
some very strange and unhealthy 
situations,’ he said. As an ex- 
ample, he described the grade 
policy of Ohio, where there are 
69 fertilizer grades. Ten grades, 
representing five ratios, made up 
99.5 per cent of the sales, he re- 
ported. 

Emphasizing that he thought 
the time had come for changes, 
McGuirk pointed out that ‘“‘no 
one company has the funds to 
put on an advertising and sales 
promotion campaign of the 
magnitude needed for our in- 
dustry.” 

“The only alternative,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is to devise, through the 
National Plant Food Institute, 








McGuirk 


Right: 
Pendergrass 
tells joke. 
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an intensive joint education, ad- 
vertising, and sales promotion 
program.” He urged that after 
the cost is determined, ‘“‘we must 
contribute on a tonnage basis to 
carry our message to that un- 
informed and untapped 50 per 
cent of the nation’s farmers.’’ He 
suggested that the industry look 
on such a program as a way to 
spend advertising dollars more 
effectively, rather than just an 
increase in advertising expense. 

This ‘‘massive communications 
job” would either succeed or fail, 
depending upon how interested 
NPFI members ‘‘and others in 
the fertilizer industry’’ would be, 
McGuirk claimed. He suggested 
that immediate steps be taken 
“to determine those who are 
willing to contribute—preferably 
on a continuing basis.” 


Budget For Program 


“If those representing 75 per 
cent of the tonnage production 
show interest, the staff of NPFI 
should then work out a proposal 
and budget that could be taken to 
both members of NPFI and non- 
members for positive action,” he 
recommended. 

After mentioning the success of 
various trade organizations in re- 
versing declining consumption— 
including the American Dairy 
Association and the Lumber 
Manufacturers Association— 
McGuirk suggested that ‘‘a com- 
mittee be named to explore the 
possibility and budget of a pro- 
motional program and bring their 
recommendations before this 
membership at the earliest possi- 
ble moment.” 


At press time, no report had 
been received of progress along 
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“Changing Farmers’ Fertilizer Practices” panel in action. Left to right: Moderator 





A. H. Bowers of Swift & Co., dealer Buerge, county agent Clark, banker Rash. 


these lines. 

To show what NPFI is doing, 
W. Raoul Allstetter, vice presi- 
dent of the Institute, introduced 
the regional representatives and 
directors, who he said would 
describe part of their work. 


Fertilizer And Weather 

Dr. Richard B. Bahme, district 
representative at San Francisco, 
who commented that the regional 
officers act as catalysts between 
agricultural leaders and farmers, 
stressed that fertilizer is im- 
portant in helping the farmer 
fight bad weather. 

He said research on fertilizing 
ranges ‘‘where moisture is re- 
stricted to natural rainfall in arid 
areas of the west, already indi- 
cates how fertilizer improves 
water use and greater forage.” 

Plant growth at low tempera- 
tures—when nutrients may be- 
come limiting—may be improved 
by fertilizer, he said. 

Zenas H. Beers, district director 





at Chicago, explaining that lack 
of motivation keeps many farmers 
at low crop producing levels, said 
a “Crop Production Potentials”’ 
program has been started (FARM 
CuemIcaLts, March). The pro- 
gram is designed to supply in- 
formation to help make more 
profit for the farmer, convince 
him that a better crop producing 
job is possible on his farm, and, 
of course, sell more fertilizer. 


Reasonable Crop Potentials 

The crop potentials are reason- 
able goals, attainable by nine out 
of ten farmers in a given area 
according to the college specialists 
who have established them, Beers 
said. 

Dr. Samuel L. Tisdale, south- 
eastern regional director, said that 
effectively encouraged soil tests 
could double fertilizer sales in 
most southeastern states. He 
pointed out that members in 
‘some areas, notably Florida,” 
have doubted the value of current 

(continued on page 24) 


Four who helped tell what the 
Institute is doing to change 
farmers’ fertilizer attitudes. 
Left to right: Beacher, Gar- 
man, Tremblay, and Alllstetter. 




















Stockpiling 


coe A Continuing company policy 
established years ago 


Stockpiling is a measure of service. 


The government is stockpiling strategic materials for its long range defense program. Thus, it serves the 
citizenry. The producer of a raw material who as a company policy stockpiles also serves... serves its 


customers who in turn serve others by being able to count on a supply of the raw material in quantity. 


The policy of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has always been to stockpile... always producing extra for 
the future. In spite of the growing demands for the important basic material it produces—Sulphur... 
the company’s policy has been to keep on hand stocks equal to about a year’s normal demand. With such a 


supply, it can make shipments, routine or emergency, of any tonnage, at any time, by any method. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 








Newgulf, Texas Spindietop, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units Moss Bluff, Texas Worland, Wyoming 
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QE PROBLEM TWICE? 


Texaco research may already have the solution to your 
fertilizer formulation problem. 


Whether you’re developing a new formulation or 
improving an old one, the chances are that the chemists 
at Texaco have already done some—and perhaps all— 
of the development work for you. 

You economize two ways by calling Texaco for tech- 
nical assistance: you avoid doing your own research 
on a problem that Texaco may already have solved; 
and Texaco’s extensive research facilities can help you 
to develop a low-cost formula that’s exactly right for 
your requirements. 

In addition, Texaco’s new facility at Lockport, IIl., 
will supply you with ammonia and nitrogen solutions 
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that are pure and uniform, and deliver them in per- 
fect condition at your own convenience. Call or write: 

The Texas Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


=>) TEXACO 


more PETROCHEMICALS 
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(from page 21) role in getting more farmers to 
soil testing procedures, and he use fertilizer at recommended 
excluded Florida from his dis- levels. . .”’ 
cussion. He said the Institute is provid- 
“Estimated fertilizer needs in ing demonstration programs, Car- 
the southeast are great, and these toon mats for papers, radio and 
estimates are realistic,’ he said. television productions, sound- 
“The tonnages recommended are color films on demonstrations and 
those known to be needed for a _— magazine feature articles ‘‘to give 
grower to get the greatest net other states the benefit of the 
income from his farming opera- _ effectiveness of the demonstration 
tion,” he added. The way to’ approach in the field of soil 
move these tonnages, Tisdale fertility.” 
said, is a sound soil testing pro- 
gram, a technique he said has Forest Fertilizing 
been shown to be effective in F. Todd Tremblay, representa- 
Left to right: Cliff Camp, Nitrogen Div.; increasing fertilizer Use. “We tive at Seattle, narrated a color 
Al Dickinson, Freeport Sulphur Co.; plan accordingly to increase our motion picture on forest fertiliza- 


Loy Everett, Commercial Solvents Corp. = support of soil testing,” he an- tion in the northwest, and told the 
nounced, and outlined plans for convention that “tree fertilization 
working with extension officials. studies in the northwest are in 

their infancy. Preliminary studies 

Credit And Soil Tests however, indicate that fertilizers 
Soil testing was also recom- may bea prime factor in enabling 
mended by Dr. Willard H. Gar- foresters to carry out proper man- 


man, northeast regional director, agement practices. The expanded 
who said it is the most practical program of the Institute in the 


tool for farmers to use in obtain- Pacific Northwest is aimed at 
ing the greatest returns on a__ helping to promote the proper use 
dollar invested in fertilizer. of fertilizers on these and other 


sé 


“However,” he said, “soil testing crops as determined by research 
is no better than its practical and extension personnel in the 
application on the farm, and _area.”’ 

unless more farmers use soil tests Tremblay said that while it is 
and follow the recommendations, necessary to make practical use of 
farm income in most states will the knowledge already accumu- 
remain at low levels in compari- lated, ‘‘additional research is 
son with where it should be.”’ needed on fertilizer use through- 
ick dale O16 hem, Dr. Robert L. Beacher, director out the area.”’ He reported that 
American Potash Institute; J. Robert at Fayetteville, Ark., said that “‘much more research is needed on 
Mell, Potash Co. of America; Murray ‘farm fertility demonstrations are rates, ratios, and placement of 
C. McJunkin, U. S. Steel Corp. playing an increasingly important fertilizer on all the crops grown in 





\' : 
: Greenbrier 





Alex. M. Mclver of Alex. M. Melver 
& Son (left) and Ed Causey, 1.M.C.C. 





John Ott introduces his time-lapse 
movie, “Watching Fertilizer Work.” 
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the irrigated areas throughout the 
west.” 

He said the Institute is inter- 
ested in sponsoring research proj- 
ects to develop the needed infor- 
mation, and also wants to help 
evaluate results from an economic 
viewpoint and get the ‘“‘data out 
where it can be used by the 
farmers in the northwest.” 


A Dealer on Changing Farmers 

That afternoon, a panel of three 
took up the problem of changing 
farmers’ fertilizer practices. Or- 
ville Buerge, a dealer from Harri- 
sonville, Mo., put in many good 
words for soil testing. He cited 
“instances in our trade territory 
where bankers have loaned money 
for the purchase of fertilizer in 
accordance with soil test recom- 
mendations. These farmers paid 
off their notes in the fall of the 
year. The same bankers loaned 
money to farmers to purchase just 
a small amount of fertilizer which 
was not in accordance with any 
soil test recommendations, the re- 
sults were that these farmers were 
not able to pay off the notes, and 
they requested that the notes be 
renewed. ... There is no question 
in my mind, that if this soil testing 
were encouraged by all concerned, 
the results would be that the sale 
of fertilizer would be increased 
tremendously.” 

He also advocated that farmers 
use ‘“‘fertilizer check strips’ on 
their farms, pointing out that they 
could get information from them 
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that they could not find any other 
way. 


A County Agent on Dealers 

J. W. Clark, county agent from 
Madison, Dane County, Wisc., 
declared that the farmer ‘‘has to 
depend on somebody else than the 
county agent to help him guess 
about fertilizer needs. That some- 
one else has to be at the decision 
point and I say that’s the dealer. 
There is a mutual responsibility 
between the fertilizer dealer and 
the county agent.” 

Clark said soil tests do not 
always “‘tell you all you need to 
know.”’ He pointed out that the 
analysis may not be representa- 
tive of the entire field. He said the 
recommendation is only a guess, 
with or without a soil test, al- 
though it may be a better guess— 
an intelligent guess—with the soil 
test. The test is valuable chiefly 
for its psychological effect and as 
a guide to kind and amount of 
fertilizer to use, he said. Some of 
the audience did not like Clark’s 
use of the word ‘“guess’’—they 
preferred measure or estimate— 
but Clark stuck to it. 


Good Demonstrations 
He said that if he found two 
demonstrations out of ten that 
were good, he’d be very pleased. 
By “good” he meant capable of 
serving the ends of extension 
workers and the fertilizer trade. 
He emphasized that a demonstra- 
(continued on page 27) 





Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, talks about the national economy. 





































Left to right: Jordan Thorne, Grand River 
Chem. Div. of Deere & Co.; W.L. Garman, 
The Best Fertilizers Co.; John R. “Dugan” 
Taylor, Grand River Chem. Div. of Deere & 
Co.; Lowell W. Berry, The Best Fertilizers Co. 


J. W. Harrell, Southwest Potash Corp. (left) 
and J. J. Devlin, Southwest Potash Corp. 
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Left to right: Thomas W. Childs, 
Southwest Potash Corp.; Kenneth D. 
Jacob, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
James A. Barr; Dr. Harold re) Shep- 
ard, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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SOHIO. The answer: 
tTolal(elo(-lame-follelilelammlomiiels 
granular fertilizer 
leat-taleir-(euieig Je 


PROBLEM with a familiar sound — regular ammoniating solutions just 

didn’t meet the trend to high-nitrogen granular grades. The Sohio 
men went to work . . . formulated and tested a new solution that met all 
requirements. In addition, low salting-out temperature made it easy to 
handle, and recycle rate was low. 


Even more important, as Sohiogen Solution 16, the new solution can 
help you formulate high-analysis granular grades at lower cost. You'll 
save by using more of the low-cost nitrogen materials . . . less acid . . . and 
you'll have more room to use your lower cost phosphates. Sohiogen So- 
lution 16 is just one example of how you can benefit from Sohio SERVICE 
... and a full line of Sohio nitrogen materials. Call the “Man from Sohio” 
for details. 


...Were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





FT. AMANDA RD., BOX 628, LIMA, OHIO © PHONE: CA therine 5-8015 
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ABOVE. L. to R.: Paul T. Truitt, executive vice president; L. Dud- 
ley George of Richmond Guano Co., newly elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors; Richard E. Bennett of Farm Fertilizers, Inc., newly 
elected president; and Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice president. 


RIGHT. Some happy members at the annual banquet. 


(from page 25) generally respect both research 
tion must have contrast and drama and educators,’ Clark continued. 
for visual impact to convince the ‘They are exposed to a great deal 


farmer. of the type of education that gives 
Clark explained that ‘most them faith in colleges, county 
farmers never have the oppor- agents, and applied research. Un- 
tunity to consult the local county fortunately, most farmers are not 
agent when fertilizer decisions are able to hire trained technicians 
made. A few farmers know the — whocan test their soils and advise 
agent well enough to talk with — on fertilizer problems at the de- 
him personally. . .. But even if cision point—where what and 
every farmer knew the agent well how much isdecided.” $= 4 * @ E* 
or was inclined to visit him for Harry E. Rash, president of the 
private consultation, the agent First National Bank in Thayer, 
couldn’t take care of him. In my Kans., announced that his bank 
county ... there are 5,000 farms. never refused to make a fertilizer 
These farms probably average 12 loan, and never had a loss on a 


fields apiece—60,000 in all. There fertilizer loan. 
are six men on our staff. In a Fertilizer Loans and Income 


single year’s time we couldn't “Tn 1954, we hired the first 
possibly advise about all these farm representative in our area,” 
fields.”’ Rash said. ‘‘We regarded a sound al 
“I’m confident that farmers fertilizer program as one of the An impromptu bit of stylish whimsy by 


(continued on page 62) Mrs. F. H. Kennedy and C. E. Martin. 


Paul Schafer (left), American Cy- 
anamid Co., winner of the horse- Joe Whittington, Olin Quentin S. Lee (left), Cotton Producers 
shoe singles; and Gordon Berg, Mathieson Chem. Corp., Assoc., and Victor A. Ericson, Consolidated 
FARM CHEMICALS, _runnerup. entertains the gallery. Rendering Co., winners of horseshoe doubles. 
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Legal Horizon Clears for spraying 





BY JOHN HARMS 


HE RECENT court decision clearing govern- 

ment mass spraying of DDT on Long Island of 
alleged threats to health, property and wildlife goes 
far beyond the immediate issue. 

The June 23, 1958 decision of District Court 
Judge Walter Bruchhausen in Civil Action No. 
17610—the widely-publicized “DDT Trial’—is a 
major contribution to the developing body of law 
concerning the rapidly growing insecticide industry. 
It is the basic decision to which all other similar 
legal questions will be referred. 

Some of the historic consequences of the Bruch- 
hausen decision are these: 

@ It amounts to legal endorsement, for the first 
time, of the principle of mass insecticide spraying on 
the basis of the common good, and terms it ‘‘the 
proper exercise of the police power.’’* 

@ It provides a new built-in protective device 
in future court actions brought against mass insecti- 
cide spraying operations. 

@ It amounts to court approval of, and apparent 
confidence in, the methods developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in the operation of 
spraying programs. 

What the decision does not do is equally important. 
For example, in regard specifically to DDT—the 
decision does not attempt to make a judgment on 
whether the insecticide really is or may become 
harmful. It merely says that no proof has been 
presented to the court that the program under 
question has been harmful. 

Judge Bruchhausen observes: “DDT has not 
been in use for a sufficient length of time to definitely 
evaluate its potentials ... there are very few experts 
possessing the requisite broad and intensive ex- 
perience with this pesticide.” 

Here are excerpts of the Bruchhausen opinion on 
major issues involved: 


DDT effect on human health. 

‘Although the plaintiffs contend that the chemical 
is deleterious to health and likely to cause future 
ailments, they presented no evidence that they or 
anyone else were made ill by the spraying of DDT 
in the Long Island area... The Court concludes 
that the plaintiffs have failed to establish that the 
subject spraying was injurious to health.” 


Effect on wildlife and crops. 
“There is no proof that DDT injures plants as 





* Charles Beard, in ‘American Government and Politics,” said, 
“Indeed, the court (United States Supreme Court) once said that 
the police power includes full authority ‘to prescribe regulations 
to promote the health, peace, morals, education and good order of 
the people, and to legislate so as to increase the industries of the 
state, develop its resources, and add to its wealth and its pros- 
perity.””’ Generally speaking, police power means the power 
that enables the government to foster and protect the health, safety, 
morals and welfare of its citizens. 
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The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down toa 212% 
poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight say- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 


This shipment of 50% 
Nettie enesgs app 


PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


75% DDT 70% Toxaphene 
75% Aldrin 75% Dieldrin 
50% Aramite 50% Chlordane 


Experiments with other poisons are 
under way today. 


—Caw provide 


a 


Like, 





IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —‘‘the powder that flows 
like a liquid” —reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 
large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Celto your 
particular requirements, or 4 
mail coupon below. : Md 


CASES CR Kees See Se CE RS EE SS Be ED 





*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 
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Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send ( further information; 0 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 





O Please have your local representative contact me. 


Name Position 








Company. 





Address 





City. Zone State. 








living organisms nor that plants absorb it from the 
soil and transfer it to edible portions.”’ 

“The plaintiffs have not sustained their claim 
that spraying causes any considerable loss of birds, 
fish, bees and insects. Only a few fish and birds 
were killed in the subject area...”’ 


Effect on gypsy moth 

“There is overwhelming evidence that airplane 
spraying of DDT has eradicated the gypsy moth in 
the areas where it has been resorted to, also that it 
is not possible to accomplish the objective without 
spraying the entire area...” 


Methods used 


“Tt would seem that the plaintiffs’ major complaint 
is of annoyance, rather than damage.” 

“Tt is evident that more intensive planning, 
preparation and caution should be exercised in 
connection with spraying a highly developed and 
built-up section such as Long Island than is the case 
of woodlands in the more isolated areas.” 


Spraying a valid use of police power? 

“The principal issue of law is whether the spraying 
operation was a valid exercise of the State’s police 
power.”’ The Judge pointed out that Congress and 
the State of New York passed laws ‘authorizing 
the taking of such actions as the respective officials 
deemed necessary to control or eradicate injurious 
insects, including the gypsy moth.” He then 
declared: ‘‘The legislation clearly is in the public 
interest ...mass spraying of insecticide over large 
areas was the means adopted for carrying out the 
statutory objectives.”’ 


“Accordingly,”’ he states, “I hold that the mass 
spraying has a reasonable relation to the public 
objective of combating the evil of the gypsy moth 
and thus is within the proper exercise of the police 
power by the designated officials.” 





Female of the Gypsy Moth (Porthetria Dispar). Because 
she cannot fly—although males are strong daytime flyers— 
she lays her eggs near where she emerges from the pupa 
stage in late summer. Since eradication requires spraying an 
entire area, the court's refusal to grant an injunction against 
spraying the property of 14 Long Island residents removes 
one potential obstacle to the government eradication program. 
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DR. M. R. CLARKSON 


Statement by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy 
Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service, in charge of Regulatory Services, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

“The successful 1957 spray program against 
the gypsy moth in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York—like similar programs against 
this and other insects undertaken elsewhere 
by the Department—was conducted at the 
invitation of the states concerned and with 
their full cooperation. 

‘The methods used in all such programs in 
which the Department engages are based on 
many years of research and wide experience 
in pest control. The programs have as their 
sole aim the protection of the economy and 
resources of the United States and its citizens. 

“These cooperative insect-control opera- 
tions must be established on a sound legal as 
well as scientific basis, and they must be 
conducted with conscientious regard for both 
the public welfare and the rights of individuals. 
“We welcome the important decision of the 
Federal District Court in Brooklyn as recog- 
nizing the campaign of 1957 against the gypsy 
moth in New York as meeting these high 
standards. We are confident that the other 
insect control and eradication programs in 
which the Department is now engaged like- 
wise serve national and state interests, aid 
agriculture, and protect the property of 
individuals, without encroaching on private 
rights and privileges.” 
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"PRODUCING 
PHOSPHATES 





Through the medium of brilliant color 
photography Cyanamid wants to be your 
host on a trip through its modern 
phosphate mining and production operation 


Filmed especially for the fertilizer industry, 
this new, dramatic motion picture follows 
phosphate production from the prospecting 
stage through mining, washing, drying, 
triple production (in the world’s most mod- 
ern plant), laboratory control and shipping. 


“Producing Phosphates...” is a half-hour 
film. Our representatives will be pleased to 
arrange a showing for you and your person- 
nel. Simply ask our representative or write: 
American Cyanamid Company, Phosphates 
Department, New York 20, New York. In 
Canada, Cyanamid of Canada, Limited, 160 
Bloor Street East, Toronto. 
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| THE MAN WITH THE 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


WALTER STALER 


helps 
packer 
cut his 


Multiwall 
costs by 
$60,000 


Union Packaging Specialist Walter Staler is an 
economy expert. His Multiwall customers can vouch 
for it. One of them—a Midwest - 


packer—recently asked him to 
analyze his bagging operation. 
Savings to the company are ex- 
pected to hit $60,000 a year! 
The analysis, made through 
Union’s 5-Star Packaging Effi- 
ciency Plan, showed that the basis 
weight of each bag could be 


reduced by 20#. Another recommendation: 
Standardize all Multiwall styles and sizes to im- 
prove inventory control and simplify purchasing. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better __ 
planning 


















iaten Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


——s9 


@ DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 

@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
@ PLANT SURVEY 


MULTIWALL PLAN 





Union also suggested simplifying bag printing by 
changing it “om two-color on both sides to two- 


color on one side. And, switching 
from a full white to a less ex- 
pensive semi-bleached sheet. 
These improvements, together 
with new work and copy created 
by Union’s Art Department, 
resulted in a more attractive, 
more economical package. 


This $60,000 savings story 


is another example of what can happen when 
Union’s 5-Star Plan goes into action. Why not put 
it to work in your plant? 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 








UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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For Sansinedweans of Mixed Fertilizers 


Number 7 








HOW TO 


hit NITROGEN on the nose! 


Methods that Help Insure Accurate Formulation 


Do you use plenty of nitrogen in formulating high-nitrogen 
fertilizers and then find that your analyses do not always 


meet minimum guarantees? 


Are you forced to resort to excessive formulation to get 
sufficient nitrogen into high-analysis fertilizers? 


Have you ever detected the pungent odor of ammonia 
emerging from the exhaust pipe on the roof of your plant? 


When you are faced with any of 
these problems, it will pay you to take 
a careful look at the equipment and the 
methods you use in ammoniation. 

In manufacturing pulverized or granu- 
lated high-analysis fertilizers, by batch 
or continuous mixing, failure to hit nitro- 
gen content “on the nose” is often due to 
poor combination of ammonia with super- 
phosphate and any added acids in the 
mixer. 

Uniform distribution of the acid 
throughout the mass is just as important 
as uniform distribution of the ammoniat- 
ing media. Uniform distribution insures 
effective utilization of all ingredients. 

Efficient maintenance and use of cor- 
rectly-designed distribution pipes are 
essential to uniform distribution of the 
acid and the ammoniating media. Cor- 
rect techniques of operation must be ob- 
served to derive full value from the 
equipment. 

A distribution pipe is basically a me- 
tering manifold and accuracy of meter- 





ing ingredients is vitally important. This 
accuracy can be destroyed by corrosion 
and abrasion of the pipe. Corrosion and 
abrasion are cumulative and may pass 
unnoticed in their early stages unless a 
careful checking procedure is diligently 
maintained. 

Improper use of acids and ammoniat- 
ing media often causes the formation of 
many large particles too early in the 
ammoniation stage. This seriously limits 
further ammonia take-up by the super- 
phosphate. Some of the unreacted acid 
may be buried inside these particles. 
Addition of more acid aggravates the 
situation and is a costly way of handling 
the problem. In extreme cases, it may 
also be dangerous. 


Important Checkpoints 
When your analyses indicate a loss of 
nitrogen in the ammoniation process, 


your first checkpoints should be: 1) Is | 


your manpower efficient? 2) Are you 
using the proper distribution pipes and 








are these maintained in the best possible 
operating condition? 3) Are your formu- 
lation techniques correct for the ferti- 
lizers you wish to produce? 4) Are you 
using the ammoniating solution that 
is best suited to your methods and 
equipment? 

Occasionally, loss of nitrogen occurs 
in the dryer. This may be due to exces- 
sive firing of the furnace as a result of 
poor installation or poor maintenance of 
the dryer. It may also be caused by forc- 
ing equipment beyond its capacity dur- 
ing periods of peak output. 

In storage, there is seldom any appre- 
ciable loss of nitrogen from conventional 
formulae. When this does happen, a 
thorough appraisal of every phase of 
production should be made immediately. 


Ask Nitrogen Division 


When you have a formulation or an 
ammoniation problem, it will pay you to 
get the advice of Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical, technical service men. 
These men have a thorough knowledge 
of the entire operation of a fertilizer 
plant. They often assist in the selection 
of equipment and in the suggestion of 
more efficient, money-saving methods all 
along the production line. 

This service is available to Nitrogen 
Division customers without charge. Get 
the facts from your Nitrogen Division 
salesman . . . or contact Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N.Y. Phone: Hanover 2-7300 
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Technical Tips 


ACIDS REQUIRE 
SAFE, EFFICIENT 
HANDLING 





Efficient, economical and safe use of 
acids in the manufacture of mixed fer- 
tilizers depends on proper equipment 
kept in good working condition and a 
thorough knowledge of the techniques 
involved. Improper handling can be 
expensive and hazardous. 

When acid and ammoniating equip- 
ment does not function correctly, due to 
poor handling, faulty design, or deteri- 
oration, valuable acids and other ingre- 
dients can be wasted without producing 
fertilizer of the desired analysis and 
physical condition. 

Thorough and uniform distribution of 
the acid in the mass is vitally important. 
Although the acid is not volatile and 
will not escape from the hot mass, it 
must combine with ammonia to be effec- 
tive. Volatile ammonia will not “hunt” 
through the mass to find acid concen- 
trated in spots. Among other things, 
properly-designed distributor pipes, free 
of corrosion and abrasion, are essential 
to uniform distribution of acid. 

To achieve a desirable liquid phase 
in producing granulated fertilizers, heat 
may be substituted for some moisture. 
In accomplishing this, the use of con- 
siderable quantities of sulfuric acid is 
advisable to remove more of the con- 
trolling influence of water. 

In using acids, it is questionable prac- 
tice for the operator to attempt to solve 
poor performance of equipment by im- 
provised procedures. For example, many 
operators have discovered that ammonia 
fumes will disappear with the addition 
of more acid. 

This is a dangerous procedure, espe- 
cially if satisfactory results have been 
previously obtained without the extra 
acid. Even a small change in the amount 
of any ingredient may wreck the for- 
mula, unless the change has been care- 
fully studied and deemed advisable. 
Check your equipment and your meth- 
ods before changing your formula. 

Care should be taken to prevent sul- 
furic acid from contacting a concentrated 
region of potassium-chloride. This pro- 


motes efficiency and safety and avoids | 


air pollution problems. 

In controlling amounts of acids 
through metering, weighing or meas- 
uring, changes in specific gravity due 
to temperatures should be taken into 
consideration. The viscosities of sulfuric 
and phosphoric acid at low operating 
temperatures can seriously affect the 
operation of metering devices. This 
problem may be solved by the use of 
magnetic meters or by warming the acid 
for metering. 

It is safer to control the flow of acid 
by an electrically-driven pump than by 
air pressure. A pump can be quickly 
stopped by remote control, whereas air 
pressure is more difficult to handle. 

Because of their limited pressure, 
centrifugal pumps are usually used for 
both acids. These are made of stainless 
steel. Cast iron and black steel are some- 
times used for 60° and 66° sulfuric acid. 
Stainless steel mechanical seals and Blue 
African asbestos packing and some of 
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the new synthetics are used in pumps. 

The action of sulfuric acid on steel 
and cast iron will release hydrogen 
which will develop excessive pressure in 
confined space, such as between closed 
valves in a line. Hydrogen combined 
with air can form an inflammable or 
explosive mixture which necessitates pre- 
cautions against lights, fires and sparks. 

The use of water to flush out steel 
or stainless steel equipment, including 
flowmeters, has resulted in severe cor- 
rosion and faulty performance. Dilute 
sulfuric acid is corrosive to some mate- 
rials that are resistant to the more con- 
centrated 60° and 66° Be sulfuric acids. 
Even small amounts of moisture in the 
air may cause localized corrosion if it 
contacts sulfuric acid. 

For safety to employees, all personnel 
handling acids should wear special gog- 
gles, full face masks and heavy rubber 
gloves. Rubber is quickly attacked by 
sulfuric acid. Large flow showers should 
be provided near the dryer areas. 
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Here is another in the series of educational news features on fertilizer now being 
released to more than 1,000 newspapers by Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical. 
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TONNAGE 
OPPORTUNITY 











FROM 


OLD CUSTOMERS 


Do you remember the story about 
the prospector who spent years search- 
ing the far-away hills for gold and then 
found nuggets in his own back yard? 

If you seek new markets for a bigger 
tonnage of your brand of fertilizer, it 
may pay you to concentrate your efforts 
on your own customers in territory near 
vour plant where transportation costs 
are low and profits are high. 

Most farmers are not using nearly 
as much fertilizer as they could profit- 
ably use. For proof of this, check actual 
tonnage used as compared to official 
state fertilizer recommendations. You'll 
discover a big difference, whether you 
are in Carolina or Kansas, Coachella 
or Kalamazoo. 

Consider the state of Georgia, for 
example. It’s an old state, from a ferti- 
lizer standpoint. Georgia farmers have 
been using fertilizer for a long time and 


now buy more than 1% million tons per 
year. But there is a big opportunity for 
more fertilizer sales. 

If all the cotton, corn and pasture 
acreage in Georgia was fertilized ac- 
cording to official recommendations, the 
farmers of the state would be using 750 
thousand more tons of mixed fertilizer 
and 500 thousand more tons of nitrogen 
products for top-dressing. Along with 
this, they would use five times as much 
lime as they now use. As a result, cotton, 
corn and pastures would produce an 
extra $200 million in farm income for 
Georgia farmers. 

Yes, Georgia cotton needs 40 to 50% 
more fertilizer for the best yields and 
profits .. . corn needs 60 to 100% more 
fertilizer . . . small grains, 50% more... 
soybeans, 100% more . . . and pastures, 
200% more. Even high-value crops, such 
as tobacco, citrus and truck, could profit 





| 


from 10 to 30% more fertilizer, according 
to state college recommendations. 

Georgia recognizes the need for more 
plant food, and the state extension 
service and the fertilizer industry are co- 
operating in a campaign to urge farm- 
ers to get bigger yields and better profits 
by using more fertilizer. This joint effort 
is making progress in Georgia. Such a 
campaign can be equally successful in 
other states. 

In the corn belt, for example, only 
40% of the corn crop was fertilized in 
1950. By 1954, 64% of the corn in 
this area got some fertilizer. There are 
still a lot of acres of corn which get 
no fertilizer. 

And most of the corn that is fertilized 
needs more fertilizer than it gets. In 
1950, the fertilized acre of corn in the 
corn belt received the equivalent of 200 
pounds of 4-12-9, and in 1954 it got the 
equivalent of 200 pounds of 12-14-14. 
Many good corn belt farmers use the 
equivalent of 800 pounds of 20-10-15 
and many more need to, year after year. 


Your Best Market 


Wherever you sell fertilizer, your best 
market is near your plant. Your own 
customers can be sold on the idea of 
using more and better fertilizer. 

Per-acre use of fertilizer is gradually 
inching upward. How can you make it 
move up faster? It helps to know, and 
to quote, your state extension service 
fertilizer recommendations. Most farm- 
ers are far below official recommenda- 
tions in their use of fertilizer. 

It pays to cooperate in the soil testing 
program in your state. When you have 
accurate knowledge of the plant food 
needs of a field, you are in a better posi- 
tion to sell the right fertilizer analysis. 
This produces the best results for the 
farmer and for you. 

Most soils east of the Missouri River 
need lime to produce top benefits from 
fertilizer. Starting an off-season lime- 
spreading service helps build your busi- 
ness as well as the farmer’s. 

It pays to push high-analysis mixed 
fertilizer. You save on hauling and 
handling, and so does the farmer. Since 
most crops need a high-nitrogen ferti- 
lizer program, putting more‘nitrogen into 
your mixed fertilizer will benefit both 
you and the farmer. The farmer gets 
better crops and you put more of your 
straight nitrogen sales into your mixed 
fertilizer bag. 

These are only a few ideas that will 
help you build new business among 
your present customers in your own 
sales area. The territory near your plant 
is a big tonnage opportunity. 








| When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 




















































































tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 
methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 
T Py fe 8 8 G ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 
ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
LI W be 0 be benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 
Noeuitie NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Total N (Ibs.) Sq. In. Gauge | Crystallize °F 
2 41.0 22.2 65.0 _ 12.8 10.8 1.137 10 21 
2M 44.0 23.8 69.8 _ 6.4 10.8 1.147 18 26 
3 41.0 26.3 55.5 - 18.2 12.8 1.079 17 -25 
3M 44.0 28.0 60.0 oo 12.0 12.7 1.083 25 -36 
3MC 47.0 29.7 64.5 ~ 5.8 12.6 1.089 34 -30 —_ 
4 37.0 16.6 66.8 - 16.6 8.9 1.188 1 56 ~ 
4M 41.0 19.0 72.5 _ 8.5 9.2 1.194 7 61 l 
6 49.0 34.0 60.0 -_ 6.0 13.9 1.052 48 -§2 
7 45.0 | 25.3 | 69.2 | — | 5.5 9 11.2 f 1.134 | 22 | 2 = & 
6 42.0 19.5 66.3 6.0 8.2 9.3 1.178 | 10 | 34 
10 44.4 24.5 56.0 10.0 9.5 11.0 1.108 22 -15 
11 41.0 19.0 58.0 11.0 12.0 9.2 1.162 10 7 
12 as4 26.0 50.0 12.0 12.0 11.7 1.081 25 - 7 
13 49.0 33.0 45.1 13.0 8.9 13.5 1.033 51 -17 
45 t 44.0 | 28.0 | 40.0 | 15.0 | 17.0 | 127 | 1.052 | 29 | oa 
a 45.4 36.8 - 32.5 30.7 16.2 0.925 57 16 
B 45.3 30.6 _ 43.1 26.3 13.5 0.972 48 46 
82.2 99.9 - _ - 24.3 0.618 211 _ 




















Other ARCADIAN’ Products: N-dure® - UREA 45 - A-N-L° Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Ammonium Nitrate « American Nitrate of Soda + Sulphate of Ammonia 
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MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y., PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 


Hopewell, Va., P. 0. Drawer 131 .. Cedar 9-6301 Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. Alpine 3-6676 indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. Clifford 5-5443 
Ironton, Ohio, P. 0. Box 98 Ironton 8-4366 Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N. E. Jackson 2-7805 Kalamazoo, Mich., P. 0. Box 869........Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Omaha 7, Neb., P. 0. Box 166 ......Bellevue 1464 Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 St. Paul 14, Minn., 764 Vandalia St.......Midway 5-9141 
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Here are 4 mighty important reasons 
why You Get More with an 
international “Stay on Stream” contract 
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RUN-OF-PILE — Internation- ’ : »; GRANULAR — Internation- 
al’s fine-textured Triple pro- f° & ie a al’s new granular Triple is 
vides uniform particle size, 4# non-crumbling, free-flowing; 
even density and proper 
moisture level that lets you 
ammoniate at higher rates 
and temperatures. 


Bee. makes granulation easier. 
COARSE — International's To Sponge-like structure facili- 
coarse-textured Triple gives tates ammoniation. 
same excellent ammonia- 
tion batch after batch... 
promotes desirable agglom- 
eration. 























RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICE REACH DEEP INTO 
PRODUCT AND PRODUCTION 


FACILITIES AND RESOURCES ARE 
GEARED TO YOUR CHANGING NEEDS 
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Improved plant and _ research facilities! Round-the-clock research at International Minerals’ lab- 
Huge basic material supplies! Highly skilled oratories paves the way to new and improved phosphate 
personnel! All this, backed by a half cen- products...uncovers broader uses for your formulated 
tury of experience in the phosphate and fertilizers ... generates new sales opportunities every crop 
related fields, adds up to a hard-working year. Technically trained personnel bring the benefits of 
product-service combination that helps you this research and their own practical experience right 


sell more product profitably. into your plant when you need it. 
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SOLVE EVEN TOUGHEST 


FORMULATING PROBLEMS 


Whether your plant operation demands a 


fine, coarse or granular texture, International’s 


Triple Superphosphate delivers the form 


you need. 


And International offers far more than 


correct texture. Other bonus values are “built 


into” each shipment. 


@ Guaranteed minimum 46% APA — consistent 


high analysis that reduces unit-delivered cost. 


@ Extra-long chemical reaction time, unmatched 


heat control, natural curing promote 


superior physical and chemical characteristics 


that make handling and storage easy. 


@ Uniform high analysis aids in formulation — 


desirable physical and chemical properties 


help you hold down reversion problems. 


INTERNATIONAL PIONEERS NEW 
STANDARDS OF SERVICE IN 
TRIPLE SUPER TRANSPORTATION 





When you order International’s 
Triple, you are assured prompt de- 
livery by the nation’s most flexible 
rail, barge or ocean-going vessel sys- 
tem. “On-site” warehousing meets 
peak load order requirements prompt- 
ly ... brings hard cash savings to you. 

























First from International—a high-analysis triple 
superphosphate ...now, 53%-55% phosphoric 
acid! It means one dependable source of supply 
for all your high-analysis phosphate ingredients. 
International’s wet-process phosphoric acid is 
specifically “designed” to help you cut formula- 
tion costs. 
© Specifications — 53-55% P.0s; suspended 
solids, 10% by weight, maximum; specific 
gravity (60° F), 1.70-1.75. 


International’s huge Bonnie plant is geared 
to provide an ever-increasing supply of acid for 
your use. What’s more, International’s depend- 
able fleet of rubber-lined tank cars put rush 
supplies of acid plant-side with the service that 
makes peak season schedules really hum. 

Whether you’ve already modified your plant 
to use acid, or have changes in the planning 
stage, International’s research and_ technical 
service representatives will help you smooth out 
production problems...help you figure ways 
to cut corners on your formulation costs... all 
to help you keep grade analysis consistently high. 




















international’s Combination of Produc} 
and Service Satisfies Customers! 


7 “We learned by experience. Our ammo- 
niation rate proved that International’s 
Triple had the superior ammoniation 
qualities we were looking for.” 


_\y “International’s water-route pioneering 
/~ has trimmed our costs... saves us money 
in every plant where we use triple super. 


ty “Granulation results prove Internation- 
al’s Triple Super belongs in our plant. 
We can bank on its arriving in good phys- 
ical condition for easy handling. We like 
the way the Triple ammoniates . . . and 
the uniform pellets that roll off the belts 
are proof of top granulation.” 


= 








\7 “We like the way f 






nte nati mal emph.- 
sizes research, develabe new products, pis. 
oneers new approaches to shipping and 


technical service.” 


yy “International’s Triple hits a consistent 


high in product quality and service. Ac- 
tual performance is the reason we place 
it right at the top when we figure our 
requirements.” 


“Tt all boils down to this — we like Inter- 


national’s Triple and the way they do 
business.” 


*Names provided upon request. 


Profit from their experience 


— put International Minerals to the test. 
You can rely on their superior-quality triple 
superphosphate, unmatched production facilities 
and resources, and service tailored to 
fit your needs. Have your International representative 


figure your P.O; requirements. 


Write or wire for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION, 20 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Chemicals 


161—EMULSFIER FOR 
AGRICULTURAL 
TOXICANTS 


New information has been released by 
Nopco Chemical on Agrimul TL. A liquid 
blend of nonionic and anionic surfactants, 
it is soluble in water and xylene and dis- 
persible in kerosene. Nopco claims that 
Agrimul TL gives instant emulsions with 
almost no creaming or oiling out, even 
under fairly extreme conditions. For de- 
tails, 

CircLeE 161 oN SERVICE CARD 


162—INFORMATION & 
SAMPLES OF INSTANT 
ANTIFOAMS 


An information sheet and free samples 
of Hodag instant antifoams are available 
from Hodag Chemical Corp. The anti- 
foams are available in many different 
formulations to suit specific requirements. 
In dry form, they can be admixed with 
dry insecticides to prevent foaming when 
used, Hodag reports. The information 
sheet includes features of the antifoams, 
when and how to use them, what quanti- 
ties to use and general theory behind their 
use. The three-page sheet and samples 
are easily obtained. Just 

CirRcLE 162 ON SERVICE CARD 


163—ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
BULLETIN FROM SUN OIL 


A new technical bulletin on commercial 
and refrigeration grades of anhydrous am- 
monia is available from Sun Oil Co. In- 
formation is included on physical-chemical 
properties, specifications and Sun’s ship- 
ping and service facilities. Copies are 
available by 

CiRCLING 163 ON SERVICE CARD 


164—ETHION BROCHURE 


A detailed brochure on ethion will be 
sent to interested research workers by 
Niagara Chemical Div., Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. Chemically ethion is 
O,0,0’,O’-tetraethyl S, S’-methylene bis 
phosphorodithioate. Discovered in Ni- 
agara’s research laboratories, ethion has 
demonstrated ‘‘good potential as an im- 
portant insecticide and miticide’’ in two 
years of field testing. Research workers 
may obtain a copy by 
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165—ANTARA SURFACTANTS 


A free copy of ‘Antara Surfactants in 
Herbicides and Insecticides” is available 
from Antara Chemicals, Div. of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. The division sup- 
plies wetting agents, emulsifiers, spreaders, 
solubilizers and dispersing agents to the 
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pesticide industry. For your copy of the 
booklet describing use of these products 
in formulations, 
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Process Equipt. 


166—HIGH PRESSURE 
COMPRESSORS 


Detailed data on Joy Manufacturing 
Co.’s heavy-duty high pressure stationary 
compressors are found in an eight-page 
bulletin from the company. Specifications 
on four basic high pressure models, which 
range in capacity from 368 to 2000 CFM, 
are included. The compressors are de- 
signed for such purposes as soot blowing, 
chemical processing and gas compression. 
To obtain the bulletin 
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167—CONTINUOUS 
GRANULAR FERTILIZER 
EQUIPMENT 


A free bulletin, ‘“‘Renneburg Continuous 
Granular Fertilizer Equipment” has been 
prepared by Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
The company manufactures ammoniators, 
coolers, dryers, elevators, granulators and 
conveyors for the plant food industry. 
The Renneburg continuous combination 
ammoniator-granulator is said to save 
money, save time, save space, offers higher 
rate of ammoniation and is flexible. For 
your copy of the bulletin, 
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168—CANNED PUMPS FOR 
HIGH PRESSURES 


A new four page bulletin describes and 
illustrates a group of typical pumps avail- 
able from Chempump Corp. for high pres- 
sure fluid handling. Capacities to 350 
gpm and heads to 250 feet are currently 
available. A copy is yours, free, if you 
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169—FULL-FLOATING 
HUM-MER 


Fertilizer, stockyard by-products, ores 
and other materials difficult to screen are 
getting “improved screening results” 
through the use of Type 72 Hum-mer 
electric screens, according to W. S. Tyler 
Co. The screen is equipped with a spring 
tensioned ‘‘full-floating’’ screening  sur- 
face, which is said to give it an extremely 
effective sorting action. For details, 
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170—GRANULAR FERTILIZER 
CHAIN MILL 
A mill that cracks instead of pulverizes! 
That’s what its granular fertilizer chain 
mill is, says Fertilizer Engineering & 


Equipment Co. Normally over 75 per 
cent of thru-put will be in the selected 
range of sizing, FEECO claims. Informa- 
tion and an illustrated cutaway view are 
available. 
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171—MATERIALS HANDLING 
FILMS DESCRIBED 

A brochure describing the 17 motion 
picture films available from Clark Equip- 
ment Co.’s Industrial Truck Div. has just 
been published. Films depicting success- 
ful materials handling systems in various 
industries as well as one on safety training 
for fork truck operators and another on 
industrial applications of straddle carriers 
are described. Clark films are available on 
a loan basis to industrial and commercial 
firms and educational institutions, at no 
charge other than return shipping. For 
a copy of the brochure, 
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A new circular designed to simplify the 
selection of hand lift trucks is available 
from Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. Lewis- 
Shepard says that the illustrated circular 
enables the buyer to specify the exact 
hand lift truck for his operation through 
an easy-to-follow selector chart. Another 
section of the circular gives tips on where 
and how hand lift trucks are best utilized 
in plants and warehouses, as well as on 
shipping and receiving docks. Free copies 
are available. Just 
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173—SAVAGE HOPPER 
SYSTEM 

Kk. E. Savage Company reports that its 
hopper systems are being used success- 
fully in a number of fertilizer plants. A 
bulletin from the company describes the 
system, tells how it operates, gives spe- 
cifications for elevator, belt conveyors, 
bin, scale, screen, swivel spout and signal 
panel, and shows installations of Savage 
equipment. To get your copy 
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174—ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
“Be Years Ahead with Allis-Chalmers 
Fork Lift Trucks” is a new 16-page, two 
color catalog now available from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. The catalog covers 
the company’s FT series of lift trucks, 
describing their design, construction and 
operation. Illustrations show features of 
the trucks and the Allis-Chalmers engine 
powering them. For your copy of the 
catalog, 
CircLE 174 on SERVICE CARD 


175—COUNTERWEIGHT 
VIBRATING FEEDER 


Link-Belt Co. reports its new MC 
motorized counterweight vibrating feeder, 
a compact low-headroom unit, feeds a 
wide range of bulk materials at a uniform 
rate from bins, hoppers or other con- 
tainers. It evens out surge loads and re- 
sults in cleaner installations with con- 
siderably less maintenance, says Link- 
Belt. For more information on the feeder, 
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Packaging 
176—STOKER FACT FILE 


A new fact file folder, containing ten 
technical data sheets that describe and 
illustrate all current models of Stoker 
Packers for filling valve and open mouth 
bags and drums, has been issued by H. L. 
Stoker Co. Information also is included 
on the Stoker Settler, which makes it pos- 
sible to settle material during the entire 
filling cycle without transmitting vibra- 
tion into the weighing mechanism of the 
packer. The folder will be sent to you 
if you 
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Miseellaneous 


seam ceeeeat 

The RegO Div. of Bastian-Blessing Co. 
has published a new catalog covering its 
full line of anhydrous ammonia control 
equipment. Detailed descriptions of 
multi-purpose valves, globe and angle 
valves, check valves, relief valves, etc. are 
clearly presented, along with full ordering 


A new series of hose end 
valves also is introduced in the 28 page 


information. 
book. To obtain a copy, 
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178—DUST COLLECTION 

A wet-type dust collector that separates 
the dust from the air by centrifugal and 
impingement action against wetted sur- 
faces is described and illustrated in a re- 
vised 12-page bulletin from Dust Suppres- 
sion & Engineering Co. Dust is separated 
without the use of sprays, moving ele- 
ments and water eliminators, reports the 
company. A copy is yours by 
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179—DRUM RECONDITIONERS 


Portland Co. says its drum recondition- 
ing stations automatically strip paint from 
the outside, clean contents from the inside 
and rinse and dry both interior and ex- 
terior of packages with a single handling— 
simultaneously and automatically. A bul- 
letin on the machines, describing one-unit 
to 6-unit models has been issued by the 
company. Method of operation is de- 
scribed and illustrated in the bulletin. If 
you'd like a copy, 
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180—ENVIRONMENTAL TEST 
INSTRUMENTATION 


A guide for equipment builders and 
specifying engineers published by Bristol 
Co. outlines Bristol indicating, recording, 
programming and controlling instruments 
for environmental test equipment. Instru- 
ments for measuring, recording and con- 
trolling temperature, humidity, altitude, 
pressure, flow and other variables are 
offered in a wide range of models. The 
bulletin also gives specifications for most 
widely used temperature-measuring sys- 
tems, absolute pressure gauges, pneu- 
matic, electric and electronic controllers 
and program controllers. For your copy 
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181—MAKING TITRATIONS 
WITH BECKMAN pH 
METERS 


Two new application data sheets de- 
scribe use of Beckman pH Meters in 
titration work. Emphasis is on moisture 
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determinations using Karl Fischer method 
and more rapid, reproducible titrations— 
especially with colored or heavy precipi- 
tates which make endpoints difficult to 
observe. Comprehensive bibliography of 
PH and redox titrations in aqueous media 
is included. For free copies of ‘“pH-79-MI”’ 
and ‘‘Z-80-MI”’ 
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182—COMPOUNDS THAT 
FLUORESCE 


The American Instrument Co. has re- 
cently made available a new data sheet 
listing over 200 compounds with fluores- 
cent characteristics as shown by the 
Aminco-Bowman Spectrophotofluoro- 
meter. The new list is expected to be 
highly valuable to the analyst in that it 
contains many compounds not previously 
known to fluoresce, the company reports. 
Data listed includes activation maximum, 
fluorescence maximum, pH and ultimate 
sensitivity. For the bulletin, 
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183—PLANETARY GEAR 
OPERATOR 


Advantages of the new Rockwell plane- 
tary gear operator—for use with Rockwell- 
Nordstrom Hypreseal wrench operated 
valves handling high pressures—are de- 
scribed in a four-page, illustrated bulletin 
issued by Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
An operator selection guide and installa- 
tion directions are also included. Copies 
are available if you 
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184—SELECTION CHART FOR 
PLASTIC-PIPE CLAMPS 
A new chart for selecting at a glance 
the proper size of clamp for three classes 
of plastic pipe in sizes from 14” to 6” has 
been issued by Wittek Mfg. Co. Copies 
are available free of charge to all users of 
plastic pipe. 
CiRcLE 184 oN SERVICE CARD 
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TRACTOMOTIVE :- 








6'6" (uterment Corner, 6'6” (Tip of Bucket 


Rear Casting) at 3-ft Carry) 


SHORT TURNING RADIUS 


Here is a loader your operator can really “wheel” through 
narrow aisles and doorways, around columns and posts, into 
and out of boxcars. 


Turning and maneuvering is a pleasure — not a chore — with 
the short, 614-ft turning radius and POWER STEERING — 
standard on the TL-6. 


There are other easy-operating features, too. For instance — 
no shifting of gears during normal working cycles. Operator 
changes direction by simply pulling or pushing a single lever. 
Bucket controls are quick-acting, smooth-working — conven- 
iently located alongside the operator. And the entire operator’s 
compartment is designed to give him more comfort! 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer put the versatile TL-6 through 
its paces ... show you how it can save you time and money on 
your “confined-area” material handling jobs. 


TRACTO — a sure sign of modern design 


ONE EASY TURN FOLLOWS ANOTHER 
with this short-turning, power-steered 












Turns from a 7 /2-ft aisle into a 6-ft doorway 


CAPACITY: 
ENGINE: 
SPEEDS: 


WEIGHT: 


15 cu ft 
gasoline, 33.7 hp; diesel, 38 hp 


2 forward, to 7 mph 
2 reverse, to 14 mph 


gasoline, 6,100 Ib; diesel, 6,500 Ib 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY YOUR ALLIS-CHALMERS DEALER 


_ Fl 
Send For Free Descriptive Catalog bs TRACTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, Dept. FC 


On the Complete Line of TRACTOLOADERS 


Deerfield, Illinois 


[] Please arrange a demonstration of the TL-6 
1 Send catalog on TRACTOLOADERS 
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TRACTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS Company 








a Address 





State. 





a City. 
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Report for the year ended June 30, 1957: 








Table 1. Kinds of fertilizers consumed in regions 
year ended June 30, 1957! 





NATURAL ORGANIC MATERIALS 
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FERTILIZER 


HE consumption of fertilizers and 

their primary plant nutrient (N, 
P.O;, K.O) content are shown for the 
United States, by individual States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, for the 
vear ended June 30, 1957 in this 18th 
report. Data on consumption of ferti- 
lizers in other possessions are difficult to 
obtain accurately and are insignificant 
when compared to the total for the 
United States. For example about 600 
tons of fertilizers are being used annually 
in Alaska but are not included in this 
report. 

The data presented in tables 1 through 
13 were compiled from information fur- 
nished by manufacturers showing the 
tonnage of each grade shipped to agents, 
dealers, and consumers in all the areas tab- 
ulated except California, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. The data 
for these States were compiled chiefly 
from the reports of the fertilizer control 
officials of the respective States. Supple- 
mentary information was supplied by 
State agencies, as well as by fertilizer 
brokers. Special inquiries were made 
of all known distributors and custom 
applicators of anhydrous ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions. 

The quantities of N, P2O;, and KO 
shown in this report are based on the 
average analyses of samples of the pro- 
ducts by fertilizer control officials for 
the State in which they were consumed, 
rather than on the manufacturers’ 
guarantees. Thus, the overruns or 
underruns of nutrients from the guaran- 
tees are taken into account. This gives 
more nearly the actual tonnages of 
nutrients consumed than the guarantees 
would. 

The comparisons of the changes in 
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and PLANT NUTRIENT 


CONSUMPTION in the U.S. 








Table 2. Regional change in consumption of fertilizers 
in year ended June 30, 1957, from that 
in the preceding year 
Change from previous year in consumption as 
Region Mixtures Materials! Total! Mixtures Materials! Total! 
Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent Percent 
New England....... 15,723 2,830 18,553 4.5 4.1 4.5 
BY — ve Pate: ao a Me ys <a —2.0 af 
outh Atlantic...... —27; —9,653 —36,742 —.6 —1.0 —.6 
Bossy oh East North Central.... —62,532 102,646 40,114 -—1.8 9.1 9 
: , West North Central... 38,322 80,429 118,751 3.2 9.1 5.8 
FLORENCE B. CRAMMATIE, East South Central.... —69,110 41,228 -27,882 —-3.5 45 -1.0 
ESTHER |. FOX, and —— Central. . . a Bier yt 2 —10.0 oe Pe 
OT a rn ; ian 9,828 17.8 20. 19. 
ANNA 'W. WOODARD co aan 39,240 102,596 141,836 12.7 8.0 8.9 
Fertilizer Investigations Research Branch | Continental U.S.....—121,848 397,023 275175 —-8 61 1.3 
Soil and Water Conservation Hae, ee, eek eee | Lo ee mes 
Research Division Territories.......... 49,002 37,2296 86,298 199 249 21.8 
Agricultural Research Service ———<—S = — Ss -—————-__— —— — —— 
U. S. Department of Agriculture NOt ess &: wae —72,846 434,249 361,403 —.5 6.6 47 
Beltsville, Maryland Se ER 
1 Excluding the quantity of secondary and trace nutrient materials. 


fertilizer consumption are based on the 
tonnages of fertilizers containing primary 
nutrients, in order that a direct com- 
parison may be made with the change 
in the quantities of N, P2.O;, and KO 
consumed. 

Quantities are reported as 2,000-pound 
tons. Although the data refer to ship- 
ments, the terms ‘‘consumption’’, 
“sales’’, and “shipments” are used 
synonymously. Actual consumption dif- 
fers slightly, no doubt, from either ship- 
ments or sales. 


ALL FERTILIZERS 


The total quantity of the various 
kinds of fertilizers consumed in the year 
ended June 30, 1957, amounted to 
22,709,011 tons (table 1). This quantity 
included the secondary and trace nutrient 
materials and increased 515,041 tons 
from the 22,193,970 tons, revised, used 
in the preceding year. The 1956-57 
consumption of fertilizers comprised 
21,765,768 tons of products containing 
one or more of the primary nutrients, 
and 943,243 tons of the secondary and 
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trace nutrient materials which did not 
contain N, P.O;, or K.0. The quantity 
of fertilizer containing primary nutrients 
was 361,403 tons (1.7 percent) above 
that (21,404,365 tons revised) in 1955-56. 
Consumption of the secondary and trace 
nutrient materials was 153,638 tons 
(19.5 percent) above the quantity 
(789,605 tons) used in the preceding 
year. 

The changes in consumption of the 
classes of fertilizers containing primary 
nutrients from 1955-56 is summarized 
by regions in table 2. 

Unlike the year 1955-56 when con- 
sumption of fertilizers in most of the 
regions was lower than in 1954-55, 
consumption in 1956-57 was higher than 
in 1955-56 in all but a few regions. In 
the few exceptions where consumption 
was lower, the amount of decrease was 
usually not as great as occurred the 
previous year. Consumption of mixtures 
in the South Central region has con- 
tinued to decrease which was offset, in 
part, by a higher use of materials. Only 
in the Pacific region has consumption 
of both classes increased and in the 


South Atlantic region, decreased in the 
two years, respectively. 

Consumption of fertilizers containing 
primary nutrients increased in 36 of 
the tabulated areas and decreased in 
15 (table 3). In comparison with con- 
sumption in 1955-56, increases ranged 
up to 37 percent for Montana while 
decreases ranged downward to 20 per- 
cent for Oklahoma. In tabulated areas 
showing increased consumption, the 
average was 6.0 percent while in those 
areas showing decreases, the average was 
4.5 per cent resulting in a weighted aver- 
age increase of 1.7 percent for the United 
States. The tonnage of fertilizers con- 
sumed was noticeably, although not sig- 
nificantly, higher in most of the northern 
and western States, while the southeast- 
ern States generally consumed lower 
amounts. 

Compared with consumption in each 
six-month period of 1955-56, the tonnage 
of mixtures and materials in the July- 
December period was higher by 158,467 
and 241,170 tons, respectively. Con- 
sumption in the January-June period 
was 231,313 tons (2.1 percent) lower in 
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Table 3. Fertilizers consumed as mixtures 


and as separate materials 
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e and region 





Grand total 








Comparison with year 
ended June 30, 1956 
Total 


N, avail. 










































































































































































| 
| 
| 
| 2 | Pas & KD 
i. 
| | Tons Percent e| Percent 
' | 7 > } | ) 
| | 172,115 | 94 | 
| | 19,389 | 119 
| | 55,412 | 109 | 
| | 80,730 | 117 | 
} 16,886 | 113 | 
| 84, 353 | } 
} 363,293 |} 7,578 } } 434,885 | 104 
+ t — T ez 
| 104,227 | 394 , 806 499,033 | | 578 ,076 | 101 105 
New | 52,945 | 192,612 | 245,557 | 268,506 | 102 | 101 
Penn vania | 158,500 | 410,007 | 568 , 507 | 634,322 | q7 | 100 
Delaware 3,294 | 69,594 | 82,888 | 87,573 | 102 | 103 
District of Colu | 304 | 1,406 | 1 770 | | | 2,582 | 101 | 94 
Maryland 05,304 | 210, 303 | 667 | 292,431 104 | 105 
West Virginia | 13,909 | __ 58,252 | ‘t<2161 | : + ce 99 
Middle Atlantic } 408,603 | 1,336,980 | 1,745,583 | 59, 31 } 100 ! 103 
if + 7 
| 667 , 331 99 | 101 
North Carolina | 1,215,709 , | 98 
South Carolina | 565,992 | g j 90 
Georgia | O47 | 10 | 106 
Florida | 110 | lie 
South Atlantic } 1 | 9 | 103 
’ T 3 
j | 99 | 103 
j | 02 | 104 
101 | 108 
j | 101 | 104 
a 103 | 106 
East North Central | 101 ' 105 
; T - t 
Minnesota | 69,189 | | | 116 | 116 
Iowa | 47,562 | | 104 | 105 
Missouri | 179,584 | | | 99 | 107 
North Dakota | 6,073 | | | 18 | pe hk 
South Dakota j 1,640 | | 92 | 92 
Nebraska | 3,703 | 121,942 | 128 | 130 
Kansas | 47,170 | i 66,524 | 102 | 105 
West North Central | 355,521 |} 864 , 598 | 640,520 | 106 } 110 
me is ; T ; T + 
Kentucky | 8 | 368 ,191 83,70 | 101 | 104 
Tennessee } | 323,953 | 87,235 | 106 | 106 
Alabama | | 617,251 25,624 | se H 99 
Mississippi | 21,284 | 280,168 246, 321 100 i 103 
East South Central | 322,028 | 1,589,563 | 642,886 | 99 | 103 
t t t t 7 
Arkansas } 23,358 | 117,346 j 149, 3 | 90 j 92 
Louisiana | 37, 361 | 117,080 4) | 98,166 | 95 | 1 
Oklahoma | 29,4ek | 32,577 | 62,001 | 20,763 | 80 85 
Texas | 89,770 _| 185,598 | 274,328 | 207, 395_| 105 i 115 
West South Central | 179,913 | 452,561 | 632,474 | 475,672 | 96 | 102 
T t T T ig T ere 
Montana | 789 | 3,118 | 3,907 | 29,416 | | 3 | 141 
Idaho | 453 | 7,529 | 7,982 | 53,203 | | 85,393 | } 1c0 
Wyoming | 263 | 1,005 | 1,268 | 8,501 | | 10,443 | 96 
Colorado | 1,736 | 8,989 | 10,725 | 37,671 | 2452 | 59,177 | } 116 
New Mexico | 201 | 1,379 | 1,580 | 29,645 | 36,064 | 37,044 | | 127 
Arizona | 7,346 | 17,290 | 24 ,636 | 95,984 | 153,467 | 178,103 | | 110 
Utah | T2 | 4,352 | 4,92 | 24,736 | 27,393 | 32,317 | | 100 
Nevada i. 21 | 1,368 | 3,321 5,737 | 1105 | |___ 137 
Mountain | 11,907 | 4b 483 | 56,390 | 282,477 | 397,712 | 454,102 | | 119 
Washington | 6,255 | 30,626 | 36,881 | 56,428 | 147,694 | 184,575 | 108 | 106 
Oregon | 6,835 | 22,676 | 29,511 | 59,230 | 188,558 | 218,069 |} 131 | 126 
California | 103,650 | _178,096 |} _—-281,746 | _ 887,290 |} | _ 1,846, 392 | 2,128,138 | 106 | _107 
: | ey | te T TRANG, | ag | a ae és i | ; Me can T ae 
cific |._116,740 | 231,398 | 348,138 | 1,002,948 | 1,179,696 | 2,182,644 | 2,530,782 | 109 | 109 
Continental U.S. | 3,560,343 | 10,846,968 | 14,407,311 | 2,787,007 | 5,029,899 | 7,816,906 | 22,224,217 | 101 {| 105 
4 oe da i i i aon | his 
Hawaii 34,703 |} 30,725 | 65,428 | 63,398 | 65,610 | 129,008 | 194,436 | 118 117 
Puerto Rico } 109,334 | 120,734 | 230,068 | 25,321 | 34,969 | 60,290 | 290,358 | 125 121 
: | ahd ] R T a - | ay | ss ——- 2 Reg aa a ag 
Territories | 14h 037 151,459 | 295,496 | 8,719 | 100,579 | 189,298 | 4el,79% | 122 119 
Total: 1956-57 | 3,704,380 | 10,998,427 | 14,702,807 | } _ 5,130,478 | _ 8,006,204 | 22,709,011 | 102 105 
1955-56 1 3,545,913 | 11,229,740 | 14,775,653 | | 3/ 4,909,679 | 3/ 7,418,317 | 3/ 22,193,970 | 100 | 100 
1954-55 { 3,621,898 | 11,725,952 | 15,347,850 | 2,504,621 | 4,873,991 | 7,378,612 | 22,726 462 | 102 101 
1 Includi ground phosphate, basic slag, secondary and sulfur, magnesium sulfate, gypsum, etc., 





used as separate 


or more of the primary plant nutrients, (N, PDs, KO). 
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trace nutrient materials, such as, borax, 
materials; also 15,292 tons of fertilizers distributed by Government ag 
liming materials or quantities of materials used for manufacture of commercial mixt 
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Revised by addition of 900 tons of anhydrous ammonia to Wyoming total. 
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mixtures and 193,079 tons (4.3 percent) 
higher in materials exclusive of secondary 
and trace nutrient materials listed in 
table 1. Total changes for the year were 
a decrease of 72,846 tons in mixtures 
and an increase of 434,249 tons in 
materials. The proportionate increase 
of materials in the January-June period 
was but 4.3 percent as compared with 
11.2 percent in the July-December 
period. 


MIXTURES 

In 1956-57 the total consumption of 
commercial mixtures amounted to 
14,702,807 tons (table 3). There were 
1,690 grades reported. In addition, over 
500 mixtures, not reported by grades, 
were used in California and an unknown 
number reported as miscellaneous ton- 
nages by manufacturers in other States. 
Mixtures consumed in 1956-57 repre- 
sented 64.7 percent of the quantity of 
all fertilizers compared with 66.6 percent 
for the preceding year. 

The total consumption of mixtures in 
1956-57 was 72,846 tons (0.5 percent) 
lower than in 1955-56, compared to a 
large decrease (572,197 tons) in 1955-56 
from 1954-55. In 1956-57, a cumulative 
increase of 395,607 tons of mixtures was 
reported for 30 tabulated areas and a 
decrease of 468,453 tons for 21 areas. 
Areas in which the consumption of 
mixtures was generally lower than in 
1955-56 were those located in the East 
North Central and southeastern regions 
of the United States. 

The N-P-K mixtures shown in table 
1 represented 90.4 percent of the total 
tonnage of mixtures consumed, while 
consumption of the other classes (N-P, 
P-—K, N-K) was 2.3 percent, 5.8 percent, 
and 1.5 percent, respectively. The 
N-P-K class was used in amounts repre- 
senting more than 80 percent of the 
tonnage of mixtures in all regions except 
the Mountain and Pacific. In_ the 
Mountain region the tonnages of N-P—-K 
and N-P mixtures were used in amounts 
representing 51.9 and 47.9 percent of 
the regional total, respectively, while in 
the Pacific region, these classes repre- 
sented 74.9 and 24.3 percent, respectively, 

In the continental United States, 
there were 175 grades consumed in in- 
dividual amounts of 4,000 tons or more 
(table 4). These totaled 13,745,381 
tons and accounted for 95.40 percent 
of the quantity of mixtures used on the 
Continent. Other grades consumed 
numbered 1,335 and amounted to 317,969 
tons (2.21 percent). The balance 
(343,961 tons, 2.39 percent) represented 
mixtures not reported by grades. 

Consumption of mixtures in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico amounted to 295,496 
tons in 180 grades. While many of the 
grades in Puerto Rico are similar to 
those used on the Continent, most of 
those in Hawaii are designated in 
fractional numbers. 

The 15 grades consumed in largest 
tonnages in 1956-57 in each of the 
Continental regions and Puerto Rico 
are shown in table 5, together with the 
quantities for each State in the region. 
At least 11 of the grades in each area 
were among the 15 consumed in largest 
tonnages the preceding year, but not 
always in the same relative order of 
tonnage. These grades, in 1956-57, 
accounted for 50 percent or more of the 
total consumption of mixtures in Puerto 
Rico and each of the States except 
California, Colorado, Florida, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Washington, 
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and Wyoming. The total tonnages of 
the 15 grades shown represented 62.1 
percent of the total tonnage of mixtures 
consumed on the Continent. Approxi- 
mately one percent of the number of 
grades used on the Continent represented 
nearly two-thirds of the total tonnage 
of mixtures consumed. 

In 1955-56 and 1956-57 the 5-10-10 
grade was consumed in largest tonnage. 
Grade 4-12-12 was next in 1956-57 hav- 
ing replaced the 3-12-12 grade which for 
six years through 1954-55 had been the 
first grade in tonnage. Though the 
5-10-10 grade was consumed in largest 
tonnage in 1956-57, it represents the 
class having the ratio of 1:2:2. Grades 
with a ratio of 1:4:4 (table 6) were most 
often used in the continental United 
States in 1956-57 but the second ranking 
ratio represents the most widely used 
5-10-10 grade. The cumulative tonnages 
of all grades reported in ratios of the 10 
listed accounted for 73.5 percent of the 


total tonnages of mixtures consumed on 
the Continent in 1956-57. 

The national weighted average of the 
primary nutrients contained in mixtures 
in 1956-57 was 5.74 percent N, 12.36 
percent available P,O;, and 11.44 percent 
K;,0, a total of 29.54 percent (table 7) 
The corresponding values in the preced- 
ing year were 5.39, 12.08, 11.20, and 
28.67 percent. The proportionate in- 
crease was highest for N (6.49 percent), 
while that for available PxO; was but 
2.32 percent, and for K:O only 2.14 
percent. 

Compared with 1955-56 the average 
primary nutrient content of all mixtures 
consumed in each of the 51 tabulated 
areas in 1956-57 showed N increases in 
40 and decreases in 11, available PO; 
increases or no change in 38 and de- 
creases in 13, K2O increases or no change 
in 39 and decreases in 12. As in the 
preceding year, the West South Central 
region was the only area in which the 


Table 4. Principal grades of mixtures consumed in 
continental U. S., year ended June 30, 1957, compared with 
consumption of previous year 
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Table 5. Mixtures consumed in states and regions, by grade, 
year ended June 30, 1957 
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average content of each of the nutrients Table 6. Ratios of primary nutrients of mixtures consumed in 
showed an increase in each State. The 


average grade of mixture consumed in largest tonnage in continental United States, 
the Pacific region contained ‘get percent years ended June 30, 1956 and 1957 
— in 1956-57 than in the preceding Proportion of 


quantity of all 


MATERIALS Consumption mixtures 


In 1956-57 the total consumption of Ss Peng aR Goes 2 ool Bn Soe 


materials for direct application amounted . ; 
to 8,006,204 tons (table 8) which repre- Nutrient ratio! 1956 1957 1956 1957 
sented 35.3 percent of all fertilizers used Tons Tons Percent Percent 
compared with 33.4 percent for the pre- nc |" SSR Serge nee or ogee 2,531,259 2,287,069 17.4 15.8 
ceding year. In 1956-57 the quantity MEME i omic eee 2,017,107 2,185,187 13.9 15.2 
* ypc eT oy gga ll ree 1,578,374 1,783,217 10.9 12.4 
amount (7,418,317 tons) used in 1955-56. 1:3:3.. 0... eee, 1,230,328 1,490,491 8.5 10.3 
There were 168 grades and types of “CP ULL AE ete ecg eee 891,471 836,800 6.1 5.8 
materials reported. The changes in iS Oe CE Sere, 563,484 542,682 3.9 3.8 
consumption of the individual classes of 1:3:2 518.145 403,194 3.6 2.8 
ie law tenn é dese get 0 Mien tae EE eT oe p ; : 
| i ut chs 400,812 371,395 2.7 2.6 
Compared with the previous year, the C1 i ares ferns ene 470,518 362,853 72 2:3 
principal changes in consumption of the —4:4:9.. 2020.0... ee 319,089 326,880 2.2 2.3 
direct application materials were in the Peas cae) ee ES toe 
chemical nitrogen materials. Changes 
have been shown for the individual EMME Sor RS ae ee 10,520,587 10,589,768 72.4 Tae 
products of this class in table 10. == — ae 
While there are variations in the 1 N:available PxO;:KoO. 
changes in consumption of individual 
products and in States, the regional total 
use of chemical nitrogen materials was 
from 5 to nearly 52 percent higher in ° ‘ . 
1606-41 thes for ie. pavious yaar. OF Table 7. Primary plant nutrients consumed in 
the individual products the highest mixtures and in materials, as a weighted average, 
proportional use (125.8 percent) was in 1 
nitrogen solutions. In the South Atlantic : year ended June 30, 1957 
region which has been slow in adopting Percent ee 





liquid fertilizers of all kinds, the use of ! 
nitrogen solutions increased from 27,158 ooh i 


































































































State and region 

tons in 1955-56 to 75,941 tons in 1956-57. ole 
The uses of ammonium sulfate and 
ammonium nitrate were notably higher Maine | 15 
in 1956-57. The uses of ammonium woe ree 
sulfate increased in the East North mssaechusetts = 
Central region, particularly in Illinois Connecticut é. 
and Indiana; while that of ammonium New England 7 
nitrate increased in all areas except the salen Is 
Pacific region and Hawaii where slight rt a {ee 
decreases occurred. The use of District of Colmbie | 5. 
anhydrous ammonia increased nationally West Virginia |_u. 
by only 8 percent. The national use Middle Atiantis +. 
of aqua ammonia increased 23.1 percent North Cerolins | x3 
being confined generally to the Mountain a hk 
and Pacific regions and Hawaii where Florida 5: 
this product is principally used. The eS 
uses of ammonium _nitrate-limestone tonal |-@ 
mixtures, calcium cyanamide, calcium eiakieaa ae 
nitrate, and sodium nitrate were gene- Wisconsin | _ bedi 
rally lower in areas where principally pean eames a 
used. Although over-all consumption of Towa | 6 
urea increased, there were many areas sate ene 
showing decreases; while in these same Serene 4 
areas the use of other chemical nitrogen Kansas | 10.91 
products was _ higher. ne 

In 1956-57 the total consumption of Tounessee 
phosphate materials decreased by 62,352 festa | 3 
tons (2.5 percent) from that consumed East South Central | 4.72 | 
in 1955-56. The principal changes were seer 
in the use of colloidal and phosphate Oil ahoma 
rock which was 94,731 tons (10.2 percent) 5 i 
lower, with decreases of 52,786 tons in jen tane 11.0 
Illinois and 35,339 tons in Missouri are isa 
accounting for most of the change. The Colorado 1201 
22 percent and under grades of super- Rr | 13. 
phosphate decreased 47,028 tons (7.7 eas fart 
percent) from the use of 1955-56 with Mountain | 13. 
the East South Central, West North — ee oe ae 
Central, and Mountain regions showing Californie | 10.5 epee area 
the least change. However, the use of Pacific a 

es: Continental U. S. 5.6 2.4 45 : 

grades of superphosphate containing over ~- + ae Ee 
22 percent P.O; increased 48,246 tons Parte Riis j.aus76 | 5:98 | 9:5n | 27.15 | | 55.08 | 
(14.8 percent). It appeared that more Territories ot Se 1 8.66 
superphosphate was used rather than 1956-57 | seme] 12.36 | a2. | 29.56 1. 17.92 | 55.20 | | 8.81 | 29.30 
higher grades being substituted for lower ae - Bao Caniae | 0180 | 21.99 | 19.37 | 5h.56 | 7.88 7. 
grades. 1 Excluding fertilizers not guaranteed to contain one or more of the primary plant nutrients, N, PXs, or Kw. 

Most of the potash materials used for i eapyg ee op pectin eel shor oar compe eae npg og eer neler ok ng gm 
direct application showed an increase in application. 5/ Revised. 
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Table 8. Materials for direct application consumed, by class and product 
year ended June 30, 1957! 








Phosphate materials? 


Potash materials | 
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poste |"Gredes | Grades | Other | 30-60 | other?/ 
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| 22 percent | | grades 
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1956-57 when compared with the con- 
sumption in the preceding year. The 
use of potassium-sodium nitrate appears 
to have decreased from 20,680 tons in 
1955-56 to 9,373 tons in 1956-57, but 
this may be the result of some of this 
product having been reported as a 
mixture. The increase (9,561 tons) in 
use of mixtures corresponding to grades 
of this product would nearly account 
for the decreased tonnage. The use of 
the 58-62 percent grades of potassium 
chloride, which comprised 80 percent of 
the total consumption of potash mate- 
rials, increased from 309,230 tons in 
1955-56 to 370,531 tons in 1956-57 
being most significant in the East North 
Central region and especially in the 
States of Indiana and Illinois. 

The use of secondary and _ trace 
nutrient materials, except gypsum, sold 
through fertilizer manufacturers was 
relatively the same in both years. Use 
of gypsum, comprising 94 percent of the 
total tonnage of this class of products, 
increased from 738,499 tons in 1955-56 
to 891,317 tons in 1956-57 adding 
152,818 tons to the total increased ton- 
nage (515,041 tons) of all fertilizers 
shown for 1956-57 season. 

The weighted average primary nutri- 
ent content of the various classes of ma- 
terials consumed was shown in table 7. 
These averages are based on the com- 
position and tonnage of the individual 
materials comprising the respective 
classes. In 1956-57, the national aver- 
ages of materials containing only N, 
P.O;, or KO, were 32.62, 17.92 (avail- 
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t agencies for test demonstration. 
of which is shown separately in tadlefiy by regions. 









Excludes lime and the q es used for manuf 
4/ Includes an estimated 250,000 tons o 


able P20;), and 55.20 percent, respec- 
tively; of multiple-nutrient materials 
24.14, and for all materials 28.81 per 
cent. The corresponding averages for 
these classes in 1955-56 were 32.36 
(revised), 16.55, 55.64, 22.71, and 27.44 
(revised) percent. The higher national 
averages for most of the classes in 
1956-57 reflect generally the greater use 
of the higher analysis products. The 
lower average for K,O results from the 
large increase in the tonnage of lime- 
potash which contains only 6 percent of 
K.O. 


PRIMARY PLANT 
NUTRIENTS 


Fertilizers (mixtures and direct appli- 
cation materials) consumed in 1956-57 
contained a total of 6,377,541 tons of N, 
available P.O;, and K:O (table 11). 
Consumption of primary nutrients was 
322,061 tons (5.3 percent) more than 
that (6,055,480 tons, revised) of 1955-56. 
In 1956-57 the primary nutrient content 
of fertilizers comprised 2,135,287 tons 
of N, 2,303,991 tons of available P»Os, 
2,668,941 tons of total P.O;, and 
1,938,263 tons of K2O. Compared with 
the preceding year, consumption of these 
nutrients increased by 201,945 tons 
(10.4 percent) of N, 56,571 tons (2.5 
percent) of available P.O;, 25,523 tons 
(1.0 percent) of total P2O;, and 63,545 
tons (3.4 percent) of K,0. The national 
weighted average of the total nutrient 
content of fertilizers containing these 
nutrients in 1956-57 was 29.30 percent 
as compared with 28.29 percent for the 





Revised: 900 tons was added to Wyoming total. 





The principal kinds are shown separately in table J, by regions. 


preceding year. Although the consump- 
tion of fertilizers containing these 
nutrients in 1956-57 was only 1.7 percent 
more than in 1955-56, the total quantity 
of primary nutrients was 5.3 percent 
more. 

Mixtures comprised 67.6 percent of 
the total tonnage of primary nutrient 
fertilizers and supplied 39.5 percent of 
the N, 78.8 percent of the available 
P,O;, 72.1 percent of the total P2O;, and 
86.8 percent of the K,0O. In the mixture 
used these nutrients were 5.9, 1.8, 1.4, 
and 1.7 percent higher than in the 
preceding year. While the tonnage of 
mixtures in 1956-57 was 0.5 percent 
lower than that in 1955-56, the total 
quantity of primary nutrients contained 
therein was 2.5 percent higher. It has 
been shown in table 7 that the national 
weighted average of the total nutrient 
content of mixtures in 1956-57 was 29.54 
percent as compared with 28.67 percent 
for the preceding year. Total nutrients 
supplied by mixtures were proportionally 
higher from the lower tonnage of 
mixtures. 

The tonnage of materials containing 
primary nutrients for direct application 
comprised 32.4 percent of the total 
tonnage of this class of fertilizer and 
supplied 60.5 percent of the N, 21.2 
percent of the available P,O;, 27.9 percent 
of the total P.O;, and 13.2 percent of the 
K,O. The quantities of N, available P2O;, 
and K,O supplied by direct application 
materials were, respectively, 13.6, 5.4, and 
16.4 percent higher (table 12) than in the 
preceding year, while that of total P,O; 
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was 0.3 percent lower. Although the 
tonnage of materials increased 6.6 per- 
cent over that in 1955-56, the total 
quantity of primary nutrients supplied 
thereby increased 11.9 percent. This is 
reflected in the national average of the 
total nutrient content of materials which 
was 28.81 percent in 1956-57 as com- 
pared with 27.44 percent (revised) for 
the preceding year. In 1956-57 the 
decrease in the tonnage of colloidal and 
phosphate rock was largely responsible 
for the decrease in the tonnage of total 
P.O; supplied by materials. For the 
other classes of materials those supplying 
the major portion of the nutrients of 
their class were generally higher in 
1956-57 than in the preceding year. 


Though the national total of primary 
nutrients consumed was higher in 
1956-57 than in 1955-56, of the 51 tabu- 
lated areas, there were decreases in the 
use of one or more of these nutrients sup- 
plied by either mixtures or materials in 39 
(table 13). In 16 areas, however, the in- 
crease in the quantity of a nutrient sup- 
plied by either a mixture or a material was 
sufficiently higher to offset the decreased 
use of the respective nutrient in the other 
form. The remaining 23 areas are those in 
which the decrease in the nutrient in one 
category is not offset by an increase in 
the other category. Such areas showing 
decreases numbered for N, 7; available 
P.O;, 16; total P.O;, 19; and K;O, 13. 
Although these areas are scattered 
through all parts of the United States, 
the greater concentration was in the 
southeastern part. 


The national use of nitrogen increased 
201,945 tons. Of this quantity, 154,992 
tons (76.7 percent) was supplied by 
materials and 46,953 tons (23.3 percent) 
by mixtures. The increased consumption 
of nitrogen was largest in the West 
North Central region, followed by the 
South Atlantic, Pacific, and East North 
Central regions. While the consumption 
of nitrogen increased in all other regions, 
the quantity consumed in the form of 
materials in the East and West South 
Central regions increased but that used 
in mixtures decreased. 

The national consumption of K,O in- 
creased 63,545 tons—that used in mate- 
rials by 36,036 tons, that in mixtures by 
27,509 tons. The increased use was 
largely in the form of materials in the 
East North Central region (29,858 tons). 
In the South Atlantic region, the use in 
mixtures increased 15,083 tons and de- 
creased 1,206 tons in materials. While 
consumption was generally higher in 
other areas, the use in both forms in the 
West South Central region was lower 
than in 1955-56. 

The national use of available P.O; 
increased 56,571 tons, while that of total 
P.O; only 25,523 tons. The increased 
use of available P.O; was largely in the 
West and East North Central regions. 
These areas accounted for 41,202 tons 
(72.8 percent) of the increased use and 
showed greater use in both mixtures and 
materials. While consumption of avail- 
able P.O; was higher in some of the re- 
maining areas, total use in the South 
Atlantic and West South Central regions 
was 8,761 tons lower than in 1955-56. 
The change in consumption of total PO; 
was much smaller than that of the avail- 
able P.O; due largely to the decrease in 
use of phosphate rock in which the con- 
tent of P.O; is considered as 3 percent 
available, and total as 32 percent. 
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Table 9. Consumption of classes of materials, years ended 
June 30, 1956 and 1957, with comparisons 











Consumption Change in 
consumption 
Class 1956 1957 
Tons Tons Tons Per cent 

Chemical nitrogen materials... . . . 3,272,852 3,706,428 433,576 13.2 
Natural organic materials......... 472,706 419,671 6,965 15 
Phosphate materials............. 2,478,315 2,415,963 —62,352 —2.5 
Potash materials................ 404,839 460,899 56,060 13.8 
Secondary and trace nutrient 

IRUINONURE 0 5 e ce iar si 789,605 943,243 153,638 19.5 

157] Lae iy Rae Poe ere en 7,418,317 8,006,204 587,887 19 


Table 10. Change in consumption of the principal kinds of 
chemical nitrogen materials in 1956-57 from 
quantity consumed in 1955-56 





Change in 
consumption 
Kind — - 
Tons Per cent 
PR WAN CRRM CN Eo aso ip fet. porn AER eels 33,348 8.0 
TT TL EEO GE er eae ne ees 71,484 23.1 
PA PATCATVA EARLE 5g ce ices cose eb eve seated soe ews 164,530 17.5 
Ammonium nitrate-lime mixture........................ —13,342 —4.2 
AA TLL C2117 Re ge Ora 101,785 24.6 
ORT GOT CIT Le erro —18,840 —28.6 
ae IIRI fie eis oer hos fa nee ais len Oe —5,052 —9.1 
PaCS Ce, 0 po cs Gk Ne Ooo es ee 136,983 125.8 
2 Oo GR MR a a an eh Cini ick Renee EE —49,645 —9.1 
a goo te ee eee oe a ee 16,543 17.9 
Te ee oe Rt oe —4,218 —46.4 
ES Rete eee en Aen Or 433,576 13.2 


Table 11. Primary plant nutrients, consumed in mixtures and in 
mixtures and materials combined, year ended June 30, 1957 






































faci) See ee Tons 
Consumption of nutrients in mixtures 
State and region | | PDs | 
| ——S— 
| Available | Total 
ae 4 
+ 
Maine 342 | 
New Hampshire | 988 | 
Vermont 1,593 | 
Mas 698 | 
} eas | 
| 3,963 | 
cack 
24469 | 
32,568 | 
13,409 | 
30,485 | 
Delaware } 4,252 | 
ct of Columbia! 106 | 
Mary) } 12,640 | 
West Virginia | 3,258 | 
Middle Atlantic | 96,717 | 
Virginia ! 26,841 | 
North Carolina { 51,211 | 
South Carolina 22, | 
Georgia 0,637 | 
Florida |__ 77,047 
South Atlantic _| 228,278 
Ohio 50,748 
Indiana 49,7. 
Ilinots } 33,759 
Michigan 35,656 
Wisconsin 6,226 
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East North Central} 186,124 | 
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Minnesota | 18,461 
Iowa 20,695 
Missouri 38,080 
North Dakota 3,413 
South Dakota | 09% 
Nebraska } 146 
a8 | 8,687 
West North Central} 92,919 
Kentucky 21,374 | 
Tennessee 22,955 | 
Alabama | 27,880 | 
Mississippi } 18,004 
East South Central} 90,213 | 
Arkansas T 9,120 | 
Louisiana 1 10,397 | 
Oklahoma } 4,957 | 
Texas }__ 22,305 | 
West South Central! 46,779 | 
Montana } 433 | 
Idaho } 1,403 | 
Wyoming | 163 | 
Colorado } 1,302 | 
New Mexico { 168 | 
Arizona | 3,428 | 
Utah | 525 | 
Nevada | 13 | 
Mountain ' 7,554 |} 
17 
Washington } 3,082 } a i 
Oregon | 2,534 | 4,758 | 4,932 | | 
California }___ 30,210 } 28,757 | 29,519 | 15,797 | 
Pacifi 35,826 ig 38,213 | 39,361 | 21,626 | 2 3 1 
4 a + 
Continental U.S. |} 808 879 | 1,797,266 | 1,904,120 | 1,649,461 | 4,255,606 | 2,064, Iz 2,279,541 2,641,1 894,882 | 6,239, 335 
t ae t + a —— + + + + - 
Havaii | 7,685 | 5,820 | 1 | 11,131 | 4,636 | 30,597 | 0,365 | 11,922 1, 39% 62,356 
Puerto Rico }__ 27,062 | 13,539 | it 21,869 | 62,470 | 39,778 | 14,085 | 15,823 21,967 15,850 
Territories | 34,747 | 19,359 | | 33,000 } 87,106 | 138 ,206 
+ 4 4 +. + 
Total: 1956-57 | 643,626 | 1,616,625 | 1,925,413 | 1,682,461 | 4,342,712 | TT, S41 
955- | 796,673 | 1,785,073 | 1,897,790 | 1,654,952 | 4,236,698 | 055,480 
1954-55 | 803,541 | 1,821,087 | 1,943,822 | 1,657,864 | %,282,492 6,119,139 
J 
y percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 
2/ 22 percent of th dal phosphate and 32 percent of the phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 
a 2,630 tons in mater 8 distributed by Government es for test demonstr 18 
Ly uding 5,418 tons in mater: distributed by Government ag es for test demonstr . 
5 uding 5,470 tons in materials di es for test demonstrations. 
6/ Revised by addition of 739 tons of nitrogen to the Wyoming 
e 
51 
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OLIN MATHIESON OPERATING 
UNITS CONSOLIDATED 
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STAUFFER EXPANDS RESEARCH 
IN PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


Stauffer Chemical Co. has com- 
pleted plans to build a_ process 
development laboratory at its 
Research Center in Richmond, 
Calif. The unit, which will cost 
more than $100,000, is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by the 
end of September. 

Part of Stauffer’s long-range 
program to expand research acti- 
vities, the laboratory will include 
pilot plant and kindred facilities 
to permit evaluation of both 
organic and inorganic processes. 
The development work now being 
carried on at Torrance, Calif. will 
be moved to the Richmond Center 
when the new unit is completed. 


SOIL TREATMENT 
MOVIE AVAILABLE 


A new sound-and-color 16 mm. 
film which portrays how soil 
fumigation increases crop yields 
has been produced by Stauffer 
Chemical Co. Prints are available 
on loan and without charge to 
interested agricultural groups. 

The film depicts, in actual 
field scenes, modern methods of 
applying liquid soil fumigants 
such as Vapam. It also includes 
a series of problem-and-solution 
sequences which show how soil 
fumigation has been used to con- 


trol pink-root, fusarium wilt, oak- 
root fungus, nematodes and weeds 
and soil pests. 

Prints of the 12 minute film 
may be obtained by writing to 
Stauffer, 380 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17. 


FARMER COOPERATIVES 
GAIN MEMBERSHIPS 
FERT. PURCHASES RANK 3rd 


Memberships as well as average 
number of memberships in mar- 
keting, farm supply and related 
service cooperatives have shown 
marked growth in the past three 
decades according to Farmer Co- 
operative Service, USDA. 

In fiscal 1926, the number of 
memberships was 2.7 million. In 
fiscal 1956—the latest year for 
which complete figures are avail- 
able—number of memberships ex- 
ceeded 7.7 million, or almost 
three times as many. Many 
farmers are members of more 
than one cooperative. 

Average membership for each 
cooperative was 250 in fiscal year 
1926. By fiscal year 1956 it was 





783, or more than 3 times as 
many. 
The table below shows that 


fertilizer ranks third in dollar 
volume of supplies purchased for 
patrons. 











SUPPLIES PURCHASED FOR PATRONS, 1955-56! 
Net Business 
No. of Coops. Gross After Adusting 
Handling Business for Duplication? 
$1,000 $1,000 
Feed 4,402 1,017,672 773,955 
Petroleum products 2,739 783,810 493,605 
Fertilizer 4,011 418,574 261,255 
Seed 3,686 133,415 97,228 
Building materials 1,467 111,612 78,773 
Farm machinery and equipment 1,851 97,938 68,497 
Meats and groceries 973 54,194 46,757 
Sprays and dusts 2,145 50,090 35,573 
Containers 1,120 52,808 95,235 
Other supplies 4,479 950,767 163,394 
Total farm supplies 37,330 2,970,880 2,044,272 
1Preliminary 
2Does not include business between cooperatives 
’Adjusted for duplication arising from multiple activities performed by many cooperatives. 
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Completion of an integration 
program which consolidates its 
operating units into seven in- 
dustrial divisions has been an- 
nounced by Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 

Eleven former divisions have 
been integrated into four new 
divisions while the Squibb, Win- 
chester-Western and Inter- 
national divisions continued their 
present organization structure. 

The four new divisions and the 
vice presidents appointed to head 
them are Chemicals — Edward 
Block; Metals—Jess E. Williams, 
Packaging — Robert H. Evans; 
and Energy—Carroll Copps. 

As head of the Chemicals Div., 
Block will be 
in charge of 
agricultural, 
organic, indus- 
trial and phos- 
phate chemi- 
cals opera- 
tions, formerly 
independent 
divisions. He 
has been vice 
president in 
charge of Olin Mathieson’s Agri- 
cultural and Phosphate Chemicals 
Divisions. 


ATLAS POWDER DEDICATES 
$3 MILLION TECHNICAL UNIT 

Basic research and 
product development activities 
of Atlas Powder Co. will be 
housed in a $3 million technical 
center at the company head- 
quarters in suburban Wilmington. 


CYANAMID REDUCES PRICES 
OF AEROSOL AGENTS 

American Cyanamid Co. has 
announced price reductions on all 
grades of Aerosol surface active 
agents. 

New price for Aerosol OT-75 
per cent is 45 cents a pound in 
minimum quantities and 35 cents 
a pound in tank wagon quantities. 
Reductions in other grades range 
from 40 to 2 cents a pound. 

The company indicated that 
the lower prices coincide with its 
plans for expanding production 
of surface active agents at its 
Bridgeville, Pa. plant. 


Block 


chemical 
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NEW ROAD TO LINK MONSANTO 
PLANT & PHOSPHATE MINE 

Work is scheduled to begin in 
the near future on a new private 
road between Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.’s elemental phosphorus 
plant at Soda Springs, Ida. and 
its phosphate mine 11.2 miles 
away. 

The new road to be constructed 
by Morrison-Knudsen Co., which 
operates the mine for Monsanto, 
will enable use of specially con- 
structed carrier units capable of 
hauling 75 tons of ore each trip. 
This is three times the haul load 
possible with present transporta- 
tion operations, a Monsanto 
official said. 

Designed by Mack Truck Co. 
for Morrison-Knudsen, the new 
carrier units will consist of a 
tractor unit, a two-axle trailer 
and a four-axle trailer. Each 
unit, 75 feet long, will have a 
gross weight of about 100 tons. 
The units are believed to be the 
largest highway haulers in the 
United States. 


SOVIET JOURNAL NOW 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 


A complete English translation 
of the leading Soviet automatic 
control journal Avtomatika I Tele- 
mekhanika is now available, re- 
ports the Instrument Society of 
America which is handling sub- 
scriptions and circulation of the 
English translations. 

The new translation and low 
subscription cost have been made 
possible, ISA reports, by a grant- 
in-aid to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from the 
National Science Foundation. 

Subscription rates are available 
from the Instrument Society of 
America, 313 Sixth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


V-C CHEMICALS REPORTS 
NINE MONTHS’ INCOME 


Net income of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. for the nine- 
month period ended March 31, 
1958 totaled $311,694, as com- 
pared with $361,690 for the same 
period last year. 

In a letter to stockholders, 


Richard E. McConnell, secretary, ! 


said that net income was primarily 
affected by reduced sales in the 
Fertilizer Div. He pointed out 
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that prolonged and _ unusually 
severe winter weather delayed the 
planting season. 

Sales for the period ending March 
31, 1958 totaled $38,247,642, while 
sales in the comparable 1956-1957 
period reached $44,298,800. 


VICTORVILLE CO. LICENSED 
TO MAKE, SELL CCC DILUENT 


Calcium Carbonate Co. reports 
that exclusive license has been 
granted the Victorville Lime Rock 
Co., Victorville, Calif., for the 
manufacture and sale of “CCC” 
diluent in the far western states. 

Victorville Lime Rock Co. is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
C. K. Williams Co., East St. 
Louis, III. 





IMPORTANT PESTS 
OF 1957 LISTED 

The corn earworm (also 
known as the bollworm or 
tomato fruitworm), the 
housefly and the mosquito 
were named more often than 
any other insects in state 
reports of some of the more 
important pests of 1957, 
USDA says. 

Plant mites (especially 
spider mites), the European 
corn borer, aphids and grass- 
hoppers were also frequently 
mentioned as crop pests, and 
termites and cockroaches as 
nuisances to man. Among 
pests of livestock, the horn 
fly, cattle grubs, ticks and 
cattle lice were most often 
named. 











HOLLAND DEDICATES ITS 
Ist SODA ASH PLANT 


Early in June, Dutch govern- 
ment officials and industrialists 
witnessed the official dedication 
by Queen Juliana of Holland’s 
first soda ash plant. The plant 
is located at Delfzijl on the Eems 
estuary near the country’s 
northern coast. 

Raymond F. Evans, chairman 
and president of Diamond Alkali 
Co., participated in the dedica- 
tion. In cooperation with Zola 
G. Deutsch, consulting engineer 
of New York, Diamond Alkali 
engineers since 1954 have worked 
with Nederlandse Soda Industrie 





of Holland in the design and 
construction of the new facility. 


While the plant was being 
built, a number of Dutch engi- 
neers were located at Diamond’s 
facilities in Painesville, O., for 
training with the assistance of 
Diamond engineers in processing 
techniques, plant operating proce- 
dures and equipment maintenance 
routines. 


DIAMOND MEXICAN AFFILIATE 
ADDS TO PLANT FACILITIES 


Additional plant facilities at 
Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico have 
been completed by Insecticidas 
Diamond del Pacifico, S. A. de 
C. V., according to Francisco 
Schwarzbeck, general manager of 
the Diamond Alkali Co. affiliate. 
The company already operates a 
plant in Ciudad Obregon, Sonora. 

Sales of pesticides produced at 
the new plant will be handled by 
Agro Quimica del Pacifico, S.A., 
Diamond distributor for the 
Hermosillo area. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
BECOMES HOOKER CHEMICAL 


Hooker Chemical Corp. is the 
new name adopted by Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. 

Hooker and Shea Chemical 
stockholders voted overwhelming- 
ly in separate meetings May 28 
to consolidate Shea Chemical 
with and into Hooker. 


AP&C ADDS TO BOARD 


The board of directors of Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp. 
has been increased from nine to 
ten. Charles R. Lindsay III, 
president of the Lindsay Chemical 
Div., has been elected a director 
and vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Lindsay Chemical Co. was 
merged into AP&C on May 1. 


N DIV. REPORTS PRICES 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp., has announced prices of 
Arcadian nitrogen solutions and 
anhydrous ammonia for fertilizer 
manufacturing use in effect from 
Jan. 1 to June 30 will be con- 
tinued through December 31, 
1958. 

Delivered cost will be equalized 
against competitive producing 
points, the announcement added. 
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JACOB WHITE BECOMES 
NITROGEN DIV. PRESIDENT 


Appointment of Jacob White 
as president of Nitrogen Div. 
has been an- 
nounced by Al- 
lied Chemical 
Corp. Presi- 
dent Glen B. 
Miller. White 
joined Allied 
Chemical in 
1921. He was 
named _assist- 
ant to the 
president of 
Nitrogen Div. in 1952, and in 
1953 became vice president of the 
division, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 

William H. Winfield, former 
division vice president has been 
named International Div. presi- 
dent. Wesley Wickersham, vice 
president of the division, will be 
in charge of export operations. 


FMC CREATES CHEMICALS 
AND PLASTICS DIVISION 


New name for Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp.’s Organic 
Chemicals Div. is the Chemicals 
& Plastics Div. The company 
reported that the name change 
reflects the increasing concen- 
tration of the division on resin 
and plastic work. 

The division manufactures 
Dapon resin, allyl and methallyl 
monomers and a broad range of 
Ohio-Apex plasticizers, as well as 
organic chemicals derived from 
phosgene and acetoacetic ester 
reactions. 


SWIFT & CO. NAMES 
NEW PLANT FOOD MANAGERS 


New agricultural plant food 
marketing manager of Swift & 
;' Co.’s_ Agricul- 
tural Chemical 
Div. is Wayne 
P. Dean. He 
succeeds W. J. 
Chapin, re- 
cently appoint- 
ed head of the 
General Feed 
Department. 
Dean is re- 
placed as man- 
ager of the Columbia, S. C. plant 
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White 





Dean 





food factory by E. H. Rappe, 
former manager of the Atlanta 
plant. R. H. Woodward of the 
Chicago general office staff be- 
comes manager of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, Div. ’ 

Alf H. Oines, also of the Chi- 
cago staff, assumes management 
of the Baltimore, Md., Div. suc- 
ceeding A. W. Langdon, who has 
been transferred to Calumet City, 
Ill. 


NITROPHOSPHATE PLANT TO 
BE BUILT IN HOLLAND 


Albatros Superphosphate Fac- 
tories of Vlaardingen, Holland, 
have awarded an engineering con- 
tract to The D. M. Weatherly Co. 
of Atlanta, Ga., for a nitrophos- 
phate plant. 

The plant will be the first to 
utilize the TVA continuous rotary 
ammoniator for the production of 
nitrophosphate, according to 
Weatherly Co. 
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HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 
“TAKO'’ Gives top performance ECONOMICALLY—used ia large 


tonnage year after year by the insecticide-pesticide industries. 


“TAKO"' Aifloated Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin is practically a 
chemically pure inert colloid with exceptional qualities and excels 
as a diluent-carrier in formulations of insecticides-pesticides. 
increased workability—dispersion in formulations, its purity is highly 
desirable due to its compatibility with chemicals, its colloid properties 
give increased toxic action—greater adhesive-adsorptive properties. 


It gives 


Non-Abrasive—Non Hygroscopic—Non Caking—Free Flowing 


is produced under complete laboratory control. Large tonnage 
used by the insecticide-pesticide, fertilizer, chemical, & other large industries. 


Uniform Quality—Dependable Prompt Service 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD — BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
Plants & Shipping Point — Hackleburg, Alabama 
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American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. C. F. Lane has 
been named acid superintendent 
of the Southern Div. He will be 
responsible for acid production at 
the following AAC plants: 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Pensacola, Fla.; Pierce, Fla. 
and Savannah, Ga. 


Campbell Fertilizer Co., 
Inc., has announced appoint- 
ment of John M. Davis as general 
manager. 


Diamond Alkali Co. Anthony 
DePhillips becomes assistant man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch 
sales office, succeeding the late 
George J. Soren. DePhillips has 
been with Diamond for nearly 30 
years. 


Ove F. Jensen, 
sales specialist 
on Uramon 
ammonia 
liquors, will re- 
tire on July 31 
after a 25-year 
career with 
Du Pont Co. 
Dr. Philip B. 
Turner has 
been trans- 
ferred to the 
Indianapolis area to succeed Jen- 
sen. James W. Lewis replaces 
Dr. Turner in the northeastern 
section. 

Dr. Turner was graduated from 
the University of Maine in 1948 
and received his Ph.D. degree in 
soil science from Michigan State 
University in 1954. He joined 
Du Pont two years later and was 
appointed a specialist on UAL in 
January, 1957. 

Lewis, a_ sales technologist, 
joined Du Pont after graduating 
from the University of Kentucky 
in 1948. 
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Escambia Chemical Corp. 
Joseph J. Laputka was appointed 
treasurer of the firm at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Laputka joined Escambia last 
year as assistant treasurer. 


Ferro Corp. Election of J. 
Robert Killpack as comptroller 
has been announced by Ferro’s 
board of directors. He fills the 
vacancy created on April 29 by 
the death of Joseph C. Wessel. 


Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp. The Chemical Divi- 
sions have named Dr. Hans O. 
Kauffmann director of research 
and development for the Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Dept. and Dr. 
Oscar H. Johnson director of re- 
search and development for the 
Organic Chemicals Dept. 

Formerly technical director of 
Becco Chemical Div., Dr. Kauff- 
mann now will be responsible for 
research and development activi- 
ties of the Westvaco Chlor-Alkali 
Div. and Westvaco Mineral Prod- 
ucts Div., as well as those of the 
Becco Chemical Div. 

Prior to his new appointment, 
Dr. Johnson was director of re- 
search for Niagara Chemical Div. 
He will direct the basic organic 
research programs for the newly 
formed Organic Chemicals Dept., 
comprising Niagara and the 
Chemicals & Plastics Div., at the 
FMC Central Research Lab. 


Hayes-Sammons Chemical 
Co. Odell 
Godwin has 
joined the 
company as 
credit man- 
ager, according 
to an announce- 
ment by 
ihomas 8. 
Sammons, Jr., 
president. 
Godwin for- 











merly was manager of a citrus 
nursery company in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. The board of 
directors has elected Thomas M. 
Ware president, succeeding his 
father, Louis Ware, who was 
elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. 





Louis Ware 


T. M. Ware 


At 39, the former administra- 
tive vice president becomes the 
fifth and youngest president of the 
50-year-old corporation. 

Maurice H. Lockwood, vice 
president of the Plant Food Div., 
resigned on June 1. Before going 
to International as Plant Food 
Div. vice president in 1948, Lock- 
wood had served two years as the 
first full-time president of the 
National Fertilizer Association. A 
native of New Britain, Conn., he 
was with Eastern Farmers Ex- 
change from 1924 to 1946. 

Lockwood was given the Con- 
necticut Alumni Recognition 
Award during the 70th annual 
Alumni Day at the University of 
Connecticut. 








Lockwood Zigler 
John D. Zigler, who has had 25 
years of service with Interna- 
tional, will head the Plant Food 
Div. as general manager, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1946. 
George J. Urbanis has been 
named district sales manager of 
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International’s 
Phosphate 
Chemicals 
Div., in charge 
of a territory 
extending into 
New England, 
the Mid- 
Atlantic states, 
Ohio and Can- 
ada. Urbanis 
was in sales 
work with the J. B. Ford Div. of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. be- 
fore joining International in No- 
vember, 1955, as sales representa- 
tive in the Pittsburgh area. 





Urbanis 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
Philip A. Sawyer, assistant man- 
ager of agricultural sales, South- 
west territory, has been trans- 
ferred to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where he will be assistant sales 
manager of Wilson & Geo. Meyer 
& Co. Intermountain, a Meyer 
affiliate. 


Michigan Chemical Corp. 
appointments: Kenneth E. 
Walker to the position of director, 
Div. of Planning and Cost Con- 
trol; and David M. Coleman to 
its chemical sales staff. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Arthur P. Kroeger, former associ- 
ate director of marketing for the 
company’s Organic Chemicals 
Div. on June 1 was named mar- 
keting director for the division. 
He succeeds John L. Hammer, Jr. 
who left Monsanto to become 
assistant to the president of 
Mississippi Lime Co. 


Nopco Chemical Co. Charles 


Lighthipe has been named to the 
post of technical director, Indus- 
trial Laboratories, and Dr. Ram- 
sey Christian to the position of 
director, Industrial Development 
Laboratories. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. The National Committee 
on Boys and Girls Club Work has 
elected to its board of directors 
S. L. Nevins, Little Rock, Ark., 
vice president of Olin Mathieson’s 
Plant Food Div. Nevins is one of 
12 directors who manage the 
affairs of the committee, a non- 
profit organization cooperating 
with state and federal extension 
services in furthering 4-H club 
work. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. Dr. Salvatore Piccione has 
joined the Research and Develop- 
ment Dept., assigned to the Ana- 
lytical and Physical Research 
Section. 


Quebec Fertilizers Inc. P. E. 
Bastien, Quebec district sales 
manager of the Fertilizer and 
Feeds Div., Canada Packers Ltd., 
was elected chairman of Quebec 
Fertilizers at the organization’s 
annual meeting at Le Gite, Que- 
bec, June 10. Other officers 
elected included vice president— 
George R. Blais, Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd.; executive director— 
Ronald Olivier, William Houde 
Ltd.; and secretary-treasurer— 
L. E. Whitworth, International 
Fertilizers Ltd. 


Sohio Chemical Co. New 
agricultural sales representative 





for northern Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota is William 
L. Young. Sohio had been repre- 
sented in this area by Russell I. 
Pisle, Jr., who is moving to Ohio 
to represent the company in that 


area. 






pes ee 


Young Pisle 


Young has been with Sohio for 
eight years. For the past three 
years he worked in the distribu- 
tion section. Pisle has been calling 
on agricultural products custom- 
ers for Sohio since March of 1955. 


Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 
_— John W. Keays 
becomes a 
member of the 
Crag Agricul- 
tural Chemi- 
cals Dept.’s 
Product De- 
velopment 
Group. He 
will assist in 
the market de- 
velopment of 
Sevin insecticide. He was for- 
merly located at Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, 
where he assisted in laboratory 
and field evaluations of Sevin. 


Keays 











ORGANIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
SHEEP MANURE 
DRIED COW MANURE 


CASTOR POMACE 


BONEMEAL 


COCOA SHELLS 
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Send us your inquiries 





BLOOD 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Larry L. Casey (center) agriculture 
student at the University of Illinois who 
is 1958 winner of the National Plant Food 
Institutes “Best Agronomy Junior Award” 
including a cash prize of $200. The 
award was presented by Dr. W. A. 
Burger (left) of the Agronomy Dept. at 
Illinois, and Zenas H. Beers, Midwest 
regional director of the NPFI. 


INSTRUMENT-AUTOMATION 
CONFERENCE & EXHIBIT 


‘Instrumentation in the Space 
is the theme for the 13th 
annual [nstrument-Automation 
Conference and Exhibit to be 
held in Philadelphia Convention 
Hall, Sept. 15 and 19. 
Workshops have been planned 
covering computers, control sys- 
tems, data handling, education, 
and sales engineering. A main- 
tenance clinic and technical ses- 
sion on analyzing, controlling, 
data processing, measuring and 
telemetering also are on_ the 


Age”’ 


agenda. 

More than 400 manufacturers 
are expected to have exhibits at 
the meeting. 


CMRA ELECTS OFFICERS 


Named president-elect of the 
Chemical Market Research Asso- 
ciation at its May meeting was 
James E. Sayre, of Barret Div., 
Allied Chemical Corp. Next year, 
Sayre will automatically become 
president. 

Walter C. Gwinner, Esso Stan- 
dard Oil Co., was elected secre- 
tary and E. William Eipper of 
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Stauffer Chemical Co. became 
treasurer. 
F. Scott Godron of Victor 


Chemical Works and Harry F. 
Pfann of Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. were elected direc- 
tors of the organization. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
MFG. CHEMISTS’ ASSN. 

Harry B. McClure, vice presi- 
dent of Union Carbide Corp., 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association at its 86th 
annual meeting June 12-14 at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. He _ succeeds 
Ernest Hart, president of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

John T. Conner, Merck & Co. 
president, succeeds McClure as 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Re-elected were Gen. John E. 


LAM 





Shown at the Kansas State Conference are Crom left) Herbert Knutson, head of are 





Hull, USA (Ret.), full-time presi- 
dent and a director; M. F. Crass, 
Jr., full-time secretary-treasurer ; 
and D. S. Frederick, vice presi- 
dent of Rohm & Haas Co., as 
MCA vice president. Fred C. 
Foy, president of Koppers Co., 
Inc., was elected an MCA vice 
president. 


K-STATE HOST TO 3rd WORK 
CONFERENCE ON SYSTEMICS 
Progress in research and de- 
velopment of Trolene, Co-Ral and 
related insecticides was considered 
by representatives from industry, 
state and federal organizations at 
a meeting at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, May 26-27. 
Problems of occasional toxic 
symptoms following the use of 


systemic insecticides, the best 
time of treatment and most 
effective methods of treatment 


were discussed. 

Researchers from Florida to 
Oregon, and from Canada, Ger- 
many and the Belgian Congo, 
reported their experimental re- 
sults. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the entomological research 
division of USDA and the medical 
and veterinary section of the 
Entomological Society of America, 
with the K-State entomology de- 
partment as host. About 150 
persons attended the meetings. 





Entomology Dept.; Justus Ward, of the Insecticide Registration Section, USDA; 
Cunkelman, chairman, National Cattle Grub Committee of Livestock Conservation, Inc.; 
and E. F. Knipling, director, Entomological Research, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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SAFETY AWARDS TO ROYCE 
U.S. RUBBER & TENN. CORP. 
U.S. Rubber Co., Royce 
Chemical Co. and Tennessee 
Corp. have received Lammot 
duPont Safety Awards from the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 


ciation. The awards are pre- 
sented annually by MCA to 
“those chemical firms showing 


the greatest improvement in plant 
safety over a five-year period.”’ 

The winner among companies 
whose employees worked more 
than two million man-hours a 
year is U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck 
Div., with a decrease of 59 per 
cent in its accident frequency 
rate. Runner-up is American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Royce Chemical Co. and the 
Tennessee Corp. tied for first 
place in the category for firms 
with an exposure of two million 
man-hours or less. Each reported 
a 100 per cent decrease in its 
accident frequency rate. 


NPFI PROVIDES GRANTS 
FOR FERTILIZER RESEARCH 

Grants have been provided to 
three additional states for re- 
search and demonstrations by the 
National Plant Food Institute. 
(Grants to ten states were re- 
ported in the June FARM CHEMI- 
CALS, page 55.) 

Michigan State University 
soils scientists and agricultural 
economists are cooperating on a 
fertilizer research project for 
which NPFI provided a $2,500 
grant. Overall objective of the 
project is to measure crop re- 
sponse to fertilizer use and then 
evaluate the response in econom- 
ic terms. 

In Missouri, grants totaling 
$1,420 have been provided to help 
support pasture fertilization 
demonstrations. The 1958 demon- 
strations will include maintenance 
fertilizer applications on previous- 
ly renovated pastures which had 
received treatments respectively 
in the spring and fall of 1957. 

A $2,000 grant has been pre- 
sented to the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Extension Service for 
pasture fertilization demonstra- 
tions this year in the southeastern 
and northern parts of the state. 
Agricultural Extension agents and 
farmers in 11 Minnesota counties 
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CALENDAR 


July 8-10. Pacific N. W. Fertilizer 
Conference, Pocatello, Idaho. 
July 13-15. Plant Food Institute 
of Va. and N. C. meeting, Cavalier 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

July 13-16. Northeast Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 17-18. Southwest Fertilizer 
Conf. and Grade Hearing, Bucca- 
neer Hotel, Galveston, Tex. 

July 24. Agronomy Field Day of 
West Virginia University, Ohio 
Valley Exp. Station, Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va. 

July 29-30. Fertilizer Conference 
sponsored by Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute Experiment Station: July 
29—Black Belt Substation near 
Marion Junction, Ala.; July 30— 
Prattville Experiment Field. 

July 30. Annual Kentucky Ferti- 
lizer Conference, Greenville, Ky. 
Aug. 4. National Joint Committee 
on Fert. Application meeting, 
held in conjunction with American 
Society of Agronomy, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Aug. 20-24. Canada Fertilizer As- 
sociation annual meeting, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. 
Sept. 7-12. American Chemical 
Society national meeting, Chicago. 
Sept. 9-12. National Chemical 
Exposition, sponsored by Chicago 
Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 15-19. Instrument-Automa- 
tion Conference and Exhibit, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oct. 14-15. Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. annual meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Calif. 
Oct. 20. Sales clinic of Salesmen’s 





Association of the American Chemi- 
cal Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 

Oct. 20-21. Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council annual fall 
meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 22-24. Pacific N. W. Plant 
Food Assn. annual meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 

Oct. 28. Assn. of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers 
annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Oct. 28-29. Northwest Garden 
Supply Trade Show, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 29-31. 25th annual meeting, 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 
Nov. 4-6. Canadian National 
Packaging Exposition sponsored by 
Packaging Assn. of Canada, Auto- 
motive Bldg., Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Nov. 9-11. Calif. Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation 35th annual convention, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Nov. 24-25. Eastern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America 
annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Dec. 1-4. Annual meeting of 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 3-5. Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute annual meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 9-11. Annual meeting of 
Chemical Specialties Mfrs. Assn., 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
Dec. 17-18. Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conf., sponsored by Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 








are cooperating in the 1958 pro- 
gram. 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
IS FORMED BY MCA 


Formation of an _ Insurance 
Committee has been announced 
by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association. 

The committee ‘will provide a 
medium for the analysis and ex- 
change of information on under- 
writing, claims, loss control and 
other insurance matters for the 
benefit of the association’s mem- 
ber companies.”’ 

Chairman of the committee is 
O. M. Langenberg of Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
N. H. Munson of The Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
is vice chairman. Staff secretary 
to the committee is F. G. Stephen- 
son. 


CFA ANNOUNCES ESSAY 
CONTEST WINNERS 

Wayne Ahlers, a_ vocational 
agriculture student at Yuba Col- 
lege, Marysville, Calif., has been 
named winner of the Grand 
Award in the 1958 California 
Fertilizer Essay Contest, the 
California Fertilizer Association 
has announced. 

Sponsored by the association’s 
Soil Improvement Committee, the 
contest is open only to the two- 
year students in California’s jun- 
ior colleges. 

Title of the 1958 essays was 
“Use of Fertilizers on Pastures 
and Rangeland.’’ Ahlers received 
a check for $100 for his essay, 
and was given the _ perpetual 
trophy for the coming year. A 
check for $25 will be sent to the 
author of the best essay in each 
other competing school. 
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AGR. POTASH DELIVERIES 
DOWN 6% IN JAN.—MARCH 

Deliveries of potash for agri- 
cultural purposes in this country, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii by eight American pro- 
ducers totaled 929,326 tons of 
salts (544,204 tons K:,O equiv.), 
according to the American Pot- 
ash Institute. Compared with 
the same period in 1957, this was 
a decrease of 6 per cent in salts 
and K,O. 

Non-agricultural deliveries for 
the quarter amounted to 27,830 
tons K.O, 8 per cent under last 
vear. 


433 tons of mixed goods and 
53,531 tons of straight goods were 
sold. 

Leading in tonnage sales was 
5-10-15 (53,470 tons), followed 
by 4-12-8 (32,956 tons). 


LIME SALES FOR MARCH 
HIGHER THAN FEBRUARY 
Domestic sales of open-market 
lime in March, 600,216 short tons 
increased over the previous 
months output of 547,047 tons, 
according to reports by producers 
to the Bureau of Mines, U. S. 





Dept. of the Interior. 

Lime sold for agricultural use 
totaled 7,199 tons, while that sold 
for chemical and other industrial 
use totaled 368,997 tons. 


MARCH SUPER SHIPMENTS 
UP 29% FROM FEBRUARY 


Shipments of superphosphate 
and other phosphatic fertilizers 
during March totaled 216,857 
short tons, a 29 per cent increase 
from the volume shipped during 
the previous month. 

Stocks held by producing plants 
as of March 31, 1958 totaled 
358,883 short tons, or 13 per cent 
less than those held on Feb. 28. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE IN 1957 


compiled from government reports 
































FERTILIZER SALES en aati Used in 
IN KENTUCKY eee er Reporting Plants 
: : : : 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 

During the first four months of | Normal and 
1958, 197,453 tons of mixed Enriched 1,380,009 1,481,248 763,544 801,808 668,989 739,209 
fertilizer and 41,254 tons of y seco 831,510 753,417 819,971 720,178 23,289 46,963 

etre aie wx. E mmonium 
straight materials were sold in Phosphate 171,351 _ 166,854 eo 7,276 —_ 
Kentucky, according to a report | Wet-Base 
; ; ‘ ro Goods & 
from the Department of Feed Other 
and Fertilizer, Kentucky Agri- Phos. Ferts. 72,227 204,101 69,459 181,476 4,401 13,161 | 
: al Experiment Station. 
caltural Experts ee 2,455,097 2,438,766 1,819,828 1,703,462 703,955 799,333 | 

In the same 1957 period, 225,- : oss pac is ates nich cncinnill 

eo 
Production —March, 1958 
Compiled from Government Sourses 
March 
—— February 
Chemical Unit 1958 1957 1958 

Ammonia, synth. (anhydrous)..................... s. tons 339,015 320,733 286,734 
Ammonia, byproduct liquor (NH; content)............. .. §. tons 1,241 1,044 1,103 
Ammoniating solutions (incl. urea ammoniation sol.) 

Ee he eee ireiokaes a cases es aes titi s. tons 64,364 —— 50,746 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. grade (100°, NH:NO;)......... . §. tons 217,501 201,173 181,686 
Ammonium sulfate 

synthetic (technical)...... s. tons 101,116 97,834 80,777 

by Co eae s. tons 53,001 80,748 48,375 
BHC (Hexachlorocy clohexane) PRP TM 0, 5.2 pounds 41,711,960 4,379,199 

Ne eee aes pounds 366,433 693,343 —— 
Calcium arsenate (commercial).........................4.. s. tons —- ee 
Copper sulfate ectinied PERE G rca ee Le Cabo eae es Keo s. tons 3,472 6, 424 4,176 
DDT. ; ee Rrra: Bact er ego as pounds 11,880,845 11,522,140 10,792,520 
| SES COTO seen enema pial pounds 3,599,178 2,555,211 3,114,667 

ITE woe waa Seeks pounds 3,427,073 2,581,329 2,039,825 

esters and salts (acid Ms bf ). ee en aie on pounds 2,648,139 2,138,802 1,613,436 
Phosphoric acid (100% P:0O;)'........ s. tons 155,192 137,995 135,140 
Sulfur, native (Frasch)...... ee 1. tons 429,475 471,548 415,186 

PI sb vice see cee me re Wok .. 1. tons 51,104 39,800 49,174 
Sulfuric acid, gross (100% H: SO). lin Ng at clay. ses ES 31,363,696 1,417,538 1,214,072 
Superphosphate and other a materials (100% , APA).... s. tons 230,127 231,218 *210,399 

normal and enriched (100% APA).......... ; am s. tons 123,200 137,962 *116,949 

concentrated (100% APA)........... s. tons 78,624 70,173 70,835 

ammonium phosphates (100% APA)..... s. tons 16,239 15,551 11,495 

other phos. ferts. (incl. wet-base alee (100% ( APA). s. tons 12,064 7,532 11,120 
Pe MINE inte Sie ed inne Edo kh os xd Siac Sis pounds — 

Urea (total primary production)....................... pounds 82,306,035 a 80,120,934 





*Revised. ‘Published on 50% 


2Recovered sulfur of a purity of 97 per cent or greater. 


Lindane. 
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H;PO, basis prior to January 1958. 
3Includes quantities for one plant previously not reporting. 


The factor used to convert to 100% PO; basis is 0.3622 


‘Including 
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DORR-OLIVER DEVELOPS 
FIBERGLAS FILTER 





Dorr-Oliver Inc. has announced 
the availability of a rotary drum 
vacuum filter constructed of Fiber- 
glas. Said to be the first plastic 
filter to be offered commercially, 
the unit has been developed for 
mildly corrosive applications 
which normally require special 
materials of construction. 

Generally, components of the 
filter are fabricated of molded 
plastic with certain supporting 
structural members constructed 
of resin coated mild steel. More 
information can be obtained by 
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GLASS REINFORCED 
PLASTIC TANKS 





Jones & Hunt, Inc. reports its 
new fiberglass plastic tank has a 
greater strength to weight ratio 
in compression and tension than 
steel. The tanks are said to 
possess outstanding impact re- 
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sistance, durability and corrosion 
resistance. Sizes range from 110 
gals. to 4,000 gals. 

Advantages claimed for the 
tank are corrosion resistance, no 
contamination, visible liquid level, 
low cost, light weight, strength 
and impact resistance. 

A brochure giving full informa- 
tion, including prices and chemi- 
cal resistance tables, is available. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE MAKES 
NEW ROTARY COMPRESSORS 
A new line of positive-displace- 
ment rotary compressors is now 
being manufactured by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. Designed for con- 
tinuous heavy-duty industrial serv- 
ice handling air, gas or vapor, the 





new compressor is expected to 
have wide application in the 
process industries for both pres- 
sure and vacuum systems includ- 
ing industrial and instrument air, 
gas and vapor recycling, produc- 
tion of acids and ammonia, aera- 
tion and agitation, vapor re- 
covery, etc. 

There are five standard cases 
and impeller sizes, in single-stage 
and multi-stage units, for pres- 
sure, vacuum or booster service. 
Single-stage capacity runs from a 
minimum of 800 CFM to a maxi- 
mum of 13,000 CFM. The two- 
stage compressors, with external 
intercoolers, offer compression 
ratios up to 11 to 1 and can raise 
a product from atmospheric in- 
take to a maximum discharge 


pressure of 150 psig. Capacities 
for the two-stage units range from 
2,000 to 13,000 CFM. More in- 
formation on the line is available. 
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SWIVEL STACKER FOR 
POWER-CURVE LOADER 


A high speed stacking belt used 
with standard Power-Curve box 
car and truck loaders makes push- 
button one-man car loading of 
bags possible, according to Power- 
Curve Conveyor Co. The oper- 
ator guides the bags as the con- 
veyor stacks to full height any- 
where in the car. 

The stacker and conveyor are 
push-button controlled from the 
same station, and advance or re- 
treat under shuttle power without 
interruption of flow, says Power- 
Curve. For further information, 
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DRYOMATIC DEVELOPS 
LARGE DEHUMIDIFIER 


Production of a new dehumidi- 
fier, the Model 1500, has been 
announced by Dryomatic Corp. 
This machine is the largest in the 
company’s line of commercial and 
industrial space dryers, and is 
suitable for moisture control in 
warehouses and larger commercial 
storage areas. It also will find 
application in chemical process- 
ing facilities which require a con- 
tinuous supply of dehydrated air, 
says Dryomatic Corp. 

The new model can remove up 
to 40 pounds of water per hour 
and will maintain humidity levels 
as low as 10 per cent r.h., its 
manufacturer claims. For details 
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METERING PUMPS FOR THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 

A newly designed series of con- 
tinuous-duty metering pumps that 
transfer liquids and gases through 
plastic or rubber tubing at excep- 
tionally slow rates with predeter- 
mined accuracy have been an- 
nounced by New Brunswick Sci- 
entific Co. 

The pumps are ideally suitable 
as research tools particularly in 
the fertilizer, feed and milling 
fields, says the manufacturer, be- 
cause of their precision control 
and ability to operate under 
sterile conditions, plus the range 
of flow rate (from 2 ml. per day to 
75 ml. per minute). For further 
details, 
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NEW PHOTOMETER FROM 
AMERICAN INSTRUMENT CO. 


An Absolute Light-scattering 
Photometer, said to be remark- 
ably sensitive and accurate, has 
been introduced by American 
Instrument Co. 

The new photometer permits 
studies of high-molecular-weight 
compounds, determination of par- 
ticle sizes in the micron and sub- 
micron ranges and recording of 
haze and turbidity in moving 


streams of liquid. 
Photometer operation is accom- 
plished by passing a light beam of 





uniform irradiance through sample 
in solution. Resulting light- 
scattering is then measured and 
applied to known values for 
proper evaluation. Complete in- 
formation is contained in a bulle- 
tin available by 
CIRCLING 191 ON SERVICE CARD 
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NPFI CONVENTION (continued from page 27) 


most constructive in which our 
customers could engage. The use 
of fertilizer brought the additional 
net income that was so important 
to successful operations.” 

He said there is a trend in 
Kansas banks to have agricul- 
tural representatives. 

Rash, in answer to a question, 
said that his bank had to some 
extent recommended a bigger loan 
for more fertilizer. ‘‘But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘we try to do it on an 
indirect basis—not exact recom- 
mendations.” 

At the end of the last general 
session, Fred C. Scribner, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
warned that ‘‘we must be pre- 
pared for an even larger deficit in 
fiscal 1959 than we experienced 
this year.” 

He said that ‘gross national 
production is down about four 
per cent and personal income is 
down about one per cent from 
this nation’s all-time record 
peaks.” 


The Economy's Bright Side 

Pointing out the optimistic side 
of the national economy, Scribner 
said that defense procurement is 
up 11 billion dollars over last 
year, steel production is rising, the 
first five months of 1958 show an 
all-time record of total construc- 
tion expenditures for that period, 
and engineering construction 
awards for the four weeks of May 
were up 32 per cent over a year 
ago. 

Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor of 
The Southern Planter, and Berry 
H. Akers, editor-in-chief of The 
Farmer, were each presented with 
the NPFI ‘Soil Builders Award 
for Editors’ at the annual ban- 
quet. There were 34 magazine 
entries in the six-year-old contest. 

Dr. Sanders represented the 
winner among magazines of more 
than 300,000 circulation, and 
W. H. Kircher, managing editor 
of The Farmer, accepted the 
award to Mr. Akers for magazines 
of less than 300,000 circulation. 
Their scrolls read “for superior 
journalistic contributions toward 
building of the soils of our 
nation.” 


Elections 
Richard E. Bennett, president of 
Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Omaha, 


Neb., was elected president and 
L. Dudley George, vice president 
of Richmond Guano Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman of the Board 
of Directors, at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

Bennett succeeds John A. 
Miller, president of Price Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., and George succeeds 
C. T. Prindeville, vice president 
of Swift and Co. 

All full-time officers were re- 
elected. 

In addition to George and 
Bennett, members of the execu- 
tive committee elected by the 
Board are: John L. Christian, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Ralph 
B. Douglass, Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc.; Dean R. Gidney, United 
States Potash Co.; Howard A. 
Parker, Sylacauga Fertilizer Co.; 
Stanley S. Learned, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.; W. E. Shelburne, 
Armour Fertilizer Works; and 
W. H. Wilson, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 

Mr. Victor A. Ericson was 
elected to fill the unexpired term 
on the Board of Directors of 
Walter E. Meeken, both of Con- 
solidated Rendering Company, 
and J. C. Crissey, of G.L.F. Soil 
Building Service was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of W. T. 
Steele, Jr., of Richmond, Va. 

Twelve new members. were 
elected to the Board of Directors 
for terms expiring in June 1961. 
They are: J. H. Epting, Epting 
Distributing Company; G. R. 
Monkhouse, Shell Chemical Cor- 
poration; Jacob White, Allied 
Chemical Corporation; R. E. Ben- 
nett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc.; S. L. 
Nevins, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation; W. H. Wilson, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion; R. C. Wells, National Potash 
Company; Rene A. Jones, The 
Anaconda Company; J. D. Stew- 
art, Jr., Federal Chemical Com- 
pany; W. E. Shelburne, Armour 
Fertilizer Works; E. N. Carvel, 
Valliant Fertilizer Company; and 
Wallace B. Hicks, Wilson & 


Toomer Fertilizer Company. a 
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USDA REPORTS ON 
EPTC EXPERIMENTS 

EPTC herbicide may provide 
more effective and lower cost 
weed control in strawberries and 
certain vegetables. 

In experiments on weeds in 
strawberries, USDA researchers 
have found that over-all sprays 
of EPTC at the rate of five to 
ten pounds per acre effectively 
controlled annual grasses and 
broadleaved weeds. The spray 
was applied about a month after 
setting the strawberry plants, and 
they were not injured by the 
herbicide. 

Experiments in New _ Jersey, 
Maryland and Texas show that an 
over-all spray of EPTC on toma- 
toes, following the last cultiva- 
tion, gave good control of annual 
grasses and certain broadleaved 
weeds until tomatoes were har- 
vested. The tomato plants were 
not injured by the chemical, 
USDA reported. 

Further research is being done 
with EPTC to determine its 
practical field use under a wide 
variety of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. 


VELSICOL DEVELOPS AND 
MARKETS EMMI FUNGICIDE 


A new eradicative and pro- 
tective fungicide called EMMI 
has been developed and is now 
being marketed by Velsicol Chem- 
ical Corp. Chemically, it is N- 
ethyl-mercuri-1,2,3,6-tetrahydro- 
3,6,-endomethano-3,4,5,6,7,7— 
hexachlorophthalimide. Data col- 
lected by experiment station per- 
sonnel in various sections of the 
country on a wide variety of 
plants have indicated that the 
chemical has application as a 
seed treatment for small grains 
and cucurbits, and as a foliar 
spray for pecans. It has been 
used commercially for several 
years as a protective dip for 
gladiolus corms and has obtained 
federal label acceptance for seed 
treatment and treatment of 
gladiolus corms. 

Label acceptance also has been 
granted for the use of EMMI with 
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heptachlor for small grain treat- 
ment. 

At present, the technical chemi- 
cal is produced only as an emul- 
sifiable concentrate, which can 
be diluted in water for applica- 
tion. 

Test data and additional in- 
formation is contained in an in- 
formation manual, which can be 
obtained by 
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TESTS WITH DIMETHOATE, 
A NEW PARASITICIDE 

Dimethoate, a new experi- 
mental parasiticide, has demon- 
strated marked efficiency in con- 
trolling nasal botflies that attack 
sheep, according to USDA re- 
searchers. The chemical is not 
vet available to livestock raisers, 
and its general use has not been 
recommended. 

Injected into the muscles of 
sheep at a rate of 25 milligrams 
per kilogram of the animal’s 
weight, the systemic organophos- 
phate compound produced an 
overall kill of 97 per cent of nose 
bots (Oestrus ovis) in USDA tests. 

Dimethoate was discovered by 
industry chemists and was origi- 
nally intended for use against 
cattle grubs. However, USDA 
said it has not proved as safe or 
efficient as ET-57 for cattle-grub 
control. 


RED CLOVER BENEFITS 
FROM MOLY IN CANADA 


Benefits to red clover from 
molybdenum applications were 
shown in Canadian studies, stated 
D. K. Robinson in the Canadian 
Journal of Plant Science. 

Considerable yield increases on 
all types of soil tested were re- 
ported following dressings of 8 
pounds per acre of a molybdenum 
salt. 

Weights and root sizes of all 
leguminous crop plants tested 
also were greater, and the applica- 
tion of up to 2,000 lb. per acre of 
ground limestone did not appear 
to influence soil responses to 
molybdenum. 


SIX-POUND MATERIALS FOR 
CUSTOM APPLICATORS 


Availability of low volatile six- 
pound Ethyl Hexyl Esters of 
2,4,-D and 2,4,5-T to custom 
applicators of herbicides has been 
announced by Diamond Alkali Co. 

These high acid equivalent 
concentrates are said to make 
possible substantial cost econo- 
mies and enable custom applica- 
tors to reduce on-the-job time 
and handling costs. 

The concentrates may be mixed 
with water for an emulsion, with 
straight oil for an oil spray, or 
with a combination of oil and 
water. 


ANOTHER APPROACH 
TO WEED CONTROL 


In the future, weed control 
may be largely a matter of ‘‘birth 
control,’ according to Agrono- 
mist R. S..Dunham at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He believes 
chemicals may be developed that 
will either kill weed seeds on the 
plant, probably in the fall, or 
stimulate weed seeds to germinate 
in the fall so they will be frozen 
to death during the winter. 

Another way, Dunham sug- 
gests, might be to prevent weed 
seed from germinating in the 
spring by applying chemicals be- 
fore planting. 


TIMING OF INSECTICIDE USE 
HELPS CONTROL LYGUS BUGS 


More effective control of the 
lygus bug, a costly pest to lima- 
bean growers, is possible by 
proper timing of insecticide ap- 
plications, according to M. W. 
Stone and Francis B. Foley, 
USDA entomologists stationed at 
Whittier, Calif. They reported 
results obtained in five years of 
USDA research on lygus-bug con- 
trol. 

Correct timing of insecticidal 
applications increased yields of 
dry beans by 200 to 250 pounds 
per acre, the scientists said. All 
the experimental treatments re- 
duced the percentage of beans 
pitted by lygus bugs. 

The average results, they said, 
showed that a single application 
of DDT, just after blossoming 
began or about two weeks later 
when pods appeared, gave the 
most significant increases in yield. 
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"HOPPERS SEVERE IN SEVERAL AREAS 


HE grasshopper problem had 

by June 11, reached outbreak 
proportions on some 11 million 
acres in Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Cooperative programs between 
the federal government, the 
states, counties, ranchers and 
farmers involved, were being 
organized to combat the pest on 
rangeland, wasteland, idle land 
and roadsides in various areas. 
Farmers in all cases were to treat 
their own croplands. 

In Texas more than 4 million 
acres of range, idle and waste land 
in 15 counties were affected. As 
of the above date, control work 
had been organized in Dallam, 
Hansford, Hartley, Hutchinson, 
Moore, Ochiltree and Sherman 
Counties with other counties to 
be organized as soon as possible. 
Limited damage to the borders of 
wheat fields had occurred, but 
due to the nearness of harvest 
serious loss was not expected. 
It was anticipated that about 
900,000 acres of range and idle 
land will receive treatment in 
the Texas panhandle. 

Oklahoma reported grass- 
hoppers abundant on more than 
one million acres of range, idle, 
and waste land in Beaver, Cimar- 
ron, Ellis, Harper, Roger Mills 
and Texas Counties. Coopera- 
tive treatment programs were de- 
veloped for 120,000 acres in 
Cimarron and Texas Counties. 

In Colorado severe grasshopper 
conditions were reported from 
Cheyenne, Kiowa, Kit Carson, 
Prowers, Yuma and Washington 
Counties. Counts ranged up to 
400 per square yard with some 
grasshoppers in the adult stage 
by June 11. Less serious but 
important infestations were pres- 
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ent in 10 other Colorado counties. 
Over 300,000 acres of rangeland 
were scheduled for treatment 
under the federal-state-rancher 
cooperative program. 

The main infestation in Kansas 
involved an area about 3% 
counties wide running from north 
to south in the western part of 
the state. Little crop damage 
had been reported with the in- 
festation still confined largely to 
roadsides, idle and waste land. 
As of June 11, plans had been 
completed to treat 125,000 acres 
of roadsides and idle land in 17 
counties. It was expected nine 
other counties would enter the 
program. The New Mexico pro- 
gram involved about 160,000 
acres. Only Union County was 
involved in early June. 

In North Dakota the popula- 
tions were spotty with threaten- 
ing to severe records in Stark, 
Golden Valley, Billings and Mc- 
Kenzie Counties. Some damage 
was occurring to small grains but 
controls were being applied. 

During late May heavy popu- 
lations of grasshoppers were re- 
ported on rangeland in Cuyama 
Valley, Santa Barbara County, 
California. First- and second- 
instar nymphs averaged 70 per 
square yard in the Beale Air Force 
Base area of Yuba, Nevada and 
Placer Counties while heavy pop- 
ulations were also reported from 
range grass in the Plymouth area 
of Amador County and at Ukiah, 
Mendocino County. 

In late April the banded wing 
grasshopper Trimerotropis pallidi- 
pennis developed in outbreak 
numbers on large acreages of 
desert range adjacent to crop- 
lands in Pinal and Maricopa 
Counties, Arizona. Nymphal and 
adult migrations began when 
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desert grasses dried with advent 
of warm weather. Damage was 
especially severe in the Maricopa- 
Casa Grande-Coolidge area, par- 
ticularly to sprouting cotton in 
the immediate paths of migrating 
bands of nymphs. This same 
species was heavy in parts of 
Utah, Nevada and reported from 
areas of New Mexico. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER 

By early June pupation of the 

European corn borer was com- 
plete in the southern and central 
area of Missouri. Egg laying was 
underway in the southeast area 
with 12-16 masses per 100 plants 
but few corn fields were advanced 
enough to offer good egg laying 
conditions. 
The first moth at Ankeny, Iowa 
was taken May 22 and by early 
June pupation was 90 to 100 
percent complete in the central 
third of the state. Moth flights 
were on the increase. 

Although the overwintering 
populations were low in Illinois 
with corn generally ahead of 
normal, survival could be high 
with damage heavier than last 
year. 

By early June pupation was 40 
percent in south central and 
southwestern Minnesota and 80 
percent in one Sauk County, 
Wisconsin light soil area but 
would be later on heavy soil. In 
Wisconsin it did not appear that 
the first brood would be very well 
synchronized with corn growth. 

As of the first week in June 
there was approximately 62 per- 
cent pupation in east central 
South Dakota. In southern Sus- 
sex County, Delaware, egg masses 


were fairly common on_ small 
sweet corn plants. 
By the last week in May 


mortality was 27 percent in 89 
fields inspected in 12 New Jersey 
counties with 1.29 borers per 
stalk. The larval population was 
less than in 1956 and 1957 and 
outlook for first-brood generation 
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was not high except in the Mon- 
mouth County, area. 

In Alabama all overwintering 
larvae had pupated and in Indiana 
no living larvae were found in 
inspections in 7 counties. 


SAY STINK BUG OUTBREAK 

In Utah the Say stink bug 
developed into outbreak propor- 
tions by late May and was con- 
tinuing active in early June. 
Heavy populations in grain were 
recorded from Juab, Millard, 
Washington, Iron, Garfield, 
Unitah and Utah Counties. The 
outbreak was considered the worst 
since 1952 and treatment was 
necessary on several thousand 
acres of crops. Arizona reported 
the insect as being heavy on 
barley and oats in Graham and 
Pinal Counties and on oats in 
Pima County. 


BEET LEAFHOPPER 
MOVEMENT HEAVY IN WEST 
The long distance spring move- 
ment of the beet leafhopper to 
the Utah, Nevada and Colorado 
districts growing sugar beets and 


tomatoes began May 6 and 
reached a peak by May 18. From 
May 21 to 30 another movement 
occurred which increased the 
population to 4.7 insects per 
square foot of beet row. The 
population in early June was 
higher than any year since 1926 
and damage to non-resistant sugar 
beets and tomatoes is expected to 
be serious. In Idaho large migra- 
tions of the beet leafhopper ap- 
peared in the south central area, 
evidently borne by southerly 
winds. In the western end of 
the Twin Falls irrigated tract 
populations averaged slightly over 
13 per square foot. 


POTATO, FLEA BEETLES 


The Colorado potato beetle was 
reported during the period in 
varying numbers from several 
states. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Colorado, Idaho and Wash- 
ington all reported the insect as 
being rather active. 

The flea beetle was another 
vegetable insect with heavy popu- 
lations in several States. s 





FOR SALE: Nearly new, 3 scale, 
stainless steel, open mouth Bemis 
bagger and ‘“‘V” bag conveyor. 
C. ROY CURTIS & SON, INC., 
Marion, N. Y. 











W. VA. BAG DIV. NAMES 
TWO REGIONAL MANAGERS 


Two regional managers have 
been named by West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co.’s Multiwall 
Bag Div. Sheldon Y. Carnes, 
former vice-president of Arkell 
and Smiths, will be regional man- 
ager with headquarters in New 
York. Jason M. Elsas, former 
president of Fulton Bag and 
Products Co., will be regional 
manager with headquarters in 
New Orleans. 





LIQUIDATION SALE: (10) Louis- 
ville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers 
6’ x 50’, 6’ x 30’, 6’ x 24’, located 
Kentucky. (Note: Tubes can be 
easily removed.) (8) Sperry Plate 
& Frame Filter Presses 17 cham- 
bers. Priced for quick sale. Also 
Munson 100 cu. ft. Blender, Ribbon 


Mixers, Pulverizers, Tanks, etc. 
PERRY, 1430 N. 6th St., Phila. 
22. Pa. 
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SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Olficial Chemists for the Phosphate Industry. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association at 
Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products 


Association. 


115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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This is our Fs. 645 Nozzle. Used 
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ome SAMUEL D. KEIM 


“*Non-Clog” Nozzles : “iene and 
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Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


nearly all chamber 
spray culphurte acid plants. 
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MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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NON-BURNING PLANT 
FERTILIZER 


U. S. 2,827,368, issued March 
18, 1958 to Everett N. Mortenson 
and Joseph P. Kealy, assigned to 
Swift & Co., relates to chemical 
fertilizers which have little or no 
“‘burn”’ or plasmolysis effect on 
leafy plants. 

This invention is the result of 
the discovery that the tendency 
of any given salt to “burn” plant 
leaves can be correlated with the 
effect of such salt on the vapor 
pressure of water. Whether or 
not a salt will “burn” plant leaves 
can be readily predicted by sim- 
ply forming a saturated solution 
of the particular salt and compar- 
ing the vapor pressure of the solu- 
tion with that of pure water. If 
the vapor pressure of the solution, 
as measured on an isoteniscope, 
is not below a certain level, it can 
safely be said that the salt will 
not cause an objectionable plas- 
molysis effect when applied to 
leafy plants. 

Certain chemical fertilizers 
“burn” plant leaves, grass in par- 
ticular, because of an apparent 
drawing of the moisture from the 
plant leaves. It has been found 
that those chemicals or combina- 
tion of chemicals that exhibit in 
solution vapor pressures substan- 
tially lower than the vapor pres- 
sures of plant cell solutions are 
the ones that cause plasmolysis. 
This invention contemplates a 
careful selection of ingredients to 
formulate high analysis mixed 
goods which have virtually no 
deleterious effect when sprinkled 
on growing leafy plants. 


CHELATING AGENTS 
IN FERTILIZERS 


U. S. 2,828,182, issued March 
25, 1958 to Nicholas D. Cheronis 
and Albert Schatz, discloses the 
use of chelating agents in ferti- 
lizers, to increase the rate of soil 
genesis and soil formation from 
mineral, rock and soil material by 
artificially increasing the biologi- 
cal weathering of such material. 
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By Dr. Melvin Nord 


As a result, potash and other im- 
portant mineral nutrients are 
conserved because the plants are 
enabled to utilize the already 
present but ordinarily unavailable 
supply of these materials in the 
soil. 

Those chelating agents which 
fall into the category of amino- 
polycarboxylates and polyhydrox- 
ycarboxylates are especially use- 
ful for this purpose. 


PETROLEUM PITCH 
FERTILIZER DESCRIBED 

U. S. 2,829,040, issued April 1, 
1958 to John K. Darin and Eldon 
M. Sutphin, assigned to Gulf 
Research & Development Co., 
describes the preparation of a 
free-flowing fertilizer, in which 
fertilizer ingredients are dissemi- 
nated in a finely divided state 
through a highly expanded, po- 
rous, friable, petroleum pitch. 

As shown in Fig. 1, a slurry of 
fertilizer and water is prepared in 
a mixing tank 10, and is then 
pumped through a heat exchanger 
20, where it is heated to about 
400°F. at a pressure of 450-1600 
psi. Liquid petroleum pitch at 
500-—800°F. is delivered by pump 
28, along with the heated fertilizer 
slurry, to a mixer 24, provided 
with baffles, thereby forming a 
uniform dispersion. 

The dispersion is discharged, 


Figure 1. 





through a pressure control valve 
34, into a separator 38, which is 
maintained at about 25 psig. 

The reduction in pressure causes 
flashing of water in the mixture 
to steam and a rapid drop in the 
temperature as the unvaporized 
materials give up heat for the 
vaporization. The greatly in- 
creased volume resulting from the 
flashing of the water causes the 
product to travel through nozzle 
36 at a high velocity and in a 
highly turbulent state. Upon 
discharge into the separator, the 
water vapor is separated from the 
solidified fertilizer particles and 
discharged overhead through vent 
40. The fertilizer particles drop 
to the bottom of the separator 38 
and are removed therefrom 
through line 42. Air may be 
blown into the separator 38 
through line 44 to cool the ferti- 
lizer product. 

The fertilizer ingredients in the 
novel fertilizer are disseminated 
uniformly throughout the highly 
porous pitch. The pitch thus 
provides an extremely thin water- 
proof coating over many of the 
surfaces of the particles of the 
fertilizer ingredients. The highly 
porous and brittle nature of the 
fertilizer results in easy fracture 
of the fertilizer particles to expose 
new surfaces of the fertilizer in- 
gredients. Thus, the pitch pre- 
vents rapid leaching of the fer- 
tilizer ingredients, but does not 
provide an unbreakable water- 
proof coating of substantial thick- 
ness which makes the fertilizer 
ingredients substantially com- 
pletely unavailable to the plants. 
The pitch covers the surfaces of 
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the fertilizer ingredients ade- 
quately to prevent the fertilizer 
becoming sticky or caking during 
storage. 


CONDITIONING AND 
FERTILIZING 


U. S. 2,826,002, issued March 
11, 1958 to Leo J. Novak and 
Everette E. Witt, and assigned 
to The Commonwealth Engineer- 
ing Co. of Ohio, discloses dextran 
compositions for simultaneously 
fertilizing and modifying the phy- 
sical structure of soil. 


BENEFICIATION OF 
PHOSPHATE ORES 


U. S. 2,826,301, issued March 
11, 1958 to Ira M. Le Baron and 
assigned to International Miner- 
als & Chemical Corp., provides 
an improvement in the beneficia- 
tion of phosphatic ores through 
minimizing the effect of slimes 
while at the same time improving 
the aeration of the pulp particles 
subjected to flotation, thus aiding 
in raising the flotation product 
to the surface. 


HERBICIDE PREPARATION 


U. S. 2,829,038, issued April 1, 
1958 to Paul Ochsner, assigned 
to Union Chimique Belge, S.A., 
discloses the preparation of weed 
killers. 

These products contain aro- 
matic sulfamides corresponding 


to the general formula 
x 
————— oe 
i \ tN 
x \ 


ee ‘R! 
in which R is hydrogen or halogen 
atom or a lower aliphatic radical; 


R! is a lower aliphatic radical. 

The aromatic sulfamides are 
obtained by reacting a sulfamyl 
halide with an aniline or a sub- 
stituted aniline. The products so 
prepared act as selective weed- 
killers. 


PRODUCTION OF N AND H 
FOR AMMONIA SYNTHESIS 


U. S. 2,829,113, issued April 1, 
1958 to Martin J. Barry and 
Theodore S. Williams, assigned to 
The M. W. Kellogg Co., describes 
a process for making hydrogen 
from natural gas, for use in the 
synthesis of ammonia. 

By means of this invention, a 
process is contemplated which 
comprises contacting a carbon 
monoxide containing gas with a 
series of catalyst beds at an ele- 
vated temperature and injecting 
water between the beds in order 
to regulate the reaction tempera- 
ture at which the carbon monox- 
ide is reacted with steam to pro- 
duce hydrogen by means of the 
water gas shift reaction. The 
water employed for the injection 
between the catalyst beds is in a 
liquid condition. This feature is 
particularly desirable, because it 
makes possible the employment 
of smaller quantities of water by 
virtue of the quantity of heat 
which can be absorbed in vaporiz- 
ing the water to a gaseous state. 
Furthermore, the injection of 
water between catalyst beds can 
serve as a means of furnishing 
water for the reaction between 
carbon monoxide and steam. 


Fig. 2 shows a schematic flow- 
sheet of the process. 


DEFOLIATING COMPOSITION 


U. S. 2,829,037, issued April 1, 
1958 to Heinz Pohlemann, Hans 
Krzikalla, Oscar Flieg, and Carl 
Pfaff, and assigned to Badische 
Anilin-&Soda-Fabrik A.G., de- 
scribes defoliating compositions, 
for use in the harvesting of cotton. 

The chief ingredient is 2,5-di- 
methylolmercapto-1, 3, 4-thiodi- 


azole, 
N = N 
iI 


| | 
HOCH:—S—C_  ==C—S—CH.0H 


<” 


PLANT GROWTH REGULANTS 
HERBICIDES, INSECTICIDE 

U. S. 2,828,198, issued March 
25, 1958 to Walter D. Harris and 
Albert W. Feldman, assigned to 
United States Rubber Co., dis- 
closes the use of poly (chloro- 
phenoxyethyl) phosphites as plant 
growth regulants and herbicides. 

These compounds are prepared 
by reacting one mole of phos- 
phorus trichloride with three moles 
of the selected chlorophenoxyeth- 
anol, preferably in an inert sol- 
vent such as benzene, thus form- 
ing the bis-phosphites. By using 
an equivalent amount of a terti- 
ary amine acid acceptor such as 
pyridine or dimethylaniline, the 
tris-phosphites are formed. 


U. S. 2,828,241, issued March 
25, 1958 to Gail H. Birum, and 
assigned to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., discloses the use as plant 
spray insecticides of the aryl- 
mercapto esters of certain phos- 
phoric acids, e.g. O,O-diethyl 
S-(4-chlorophenylmercapto) phos- 
phorothionate. 











Figure 2. 
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‘ Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 








Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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Fertilizer Materials Market 
Ox A 


New York 
June 20, 1958 


Sulfate of Ammonia. Most pro- 
ducers such as coke oven people are 
continuing the same price schedule for 
the new season which is $32 per ton 
in bulk, f. o. b. production points. One 
synthetic producer has advanced their 
price $1 per ton for the new season. 


Ammonium Nitrate. Producers are 
offering seasonal discounts for summer 
shipments with the hope of getting some 
buyers to take the material into their 
plants earlier than usual. 


Nitrogen Solutions. Most producers 
are offering seasonal discounts for early 
summer delivery. Demand has been 
excellent because of the shortage in some 
sections of sulfate of ammonia. 


Nitrogenous Tankage. This material 
is rather scarce as production has been cut 
down both in this country and abroad for 
lack of raw material. The market today 
is about $4 to $4.75 per unit of ammonia 
($4.86 to $5.77 per unit N) and some pro- 
ducers are sold out for the coming year. 


Castor Pomace. The domestic mar- 
ket is about $36 per ton, f. o. b. production 
points, with some imported material 
scheduled to arrive at Southern ports. 
Demand has been fairly good recently 
because of the shortage of nitrogenous 
tankage. 


Organics. Trading picked up in organic 
fertilizer materials as demand from both 
the fertilizer and feed trade recently in- 
creased. Blood sold at $6.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($7.90 per unit N) f. 0. b. 
Eastern points and tankage sold at $6.75 
per unit of ammonia ($8.20 per unit N) 
f. o. b. New York. Soybean advanced 
about $4 per ton in the last week and was 
quoted at $59 per ton f. o. b. Decatur, 
Ill. in bulk. Cottonseed meal was fairly 
scarce as most of the old crop material 
has been cleaned up with last sales at 
$61 per ton, f. o. b. Memphis, Tenn. 
Linseed meal was tight for immediate 
shipment because of the short crop of 
linseed the past year. 


Fish Meal. With fishing operations 
under way in many sections, offerings 
were a little more plentiful with last sales 
of menhaden fish meal on the basis of 
$133 per ton, f. 0. b. fish factories. Some 
imported material continued to arrive 
from time to time. 


Bone Meal. This material is steady 
at $65 per ton, f. o. b. Eastern shipping 
points. Demand has been fairly good 
and producers are entering the dull 
season with little inventory. Feeding 
bone meal from abroad continues to 
arrive at various ports at prices ranging 
from $65 to $70 per ton. 


Hoof Meal. 
Jury, 1958 


A steady demand has 


been maintained for hoof meal at $6.25 
per unit of ammonia ($7.59 per unit N) 
f. o. b. Chicago, with producers well sold 
ahead at this figure. 


Superphosphate. Prices continue to 
hold steady at most Eastern points and 
buyers only are taking delivery as needed. 


Potash. Producers continue to revise 
schedules and name lower prices and it 
is hard to say just what the market is. 
So far prices are about 32 cents per unit 
for muriate of potash, f. o. b. Carlsbad, 
New Mexico which is subject to seasonal 
discounts. Buyers are a bit confused 
and some are holding off placing their 
orders until the market settles down. 


Philadelphia 


June 20, 1958 


Conditions in the raw _ materials 
market are more or less normal, with 
chemical materials in ample supply. 
Organics, however, are somewhat behind 
the demand. 


Sulfate of Ammonia. The granu- 
lar grade is being advanced to $35 per 
ton, but coke-oven is still being quoted 
at $32. Supply is ample. 


Ammonium Nitrate. While stocks 
are still sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, inventories have been reduced 
materially. New price seems to be $70 
per ton, less seasonal discounts for early 
deliveries. This makes August shipment 
$65 per ton, advancing $1 per ton per 
month to $69 December: and $70 per 
ton thereafter. 


Nitrate of Soda. No developments 
of interest, and prices remain unchanged. 

Urea. This material continues to be 
listed at $110 per ton for the 45 per cent 
Nitrogen grade. 


Blood, Bone, Tankage. Bone Meal 
continues at $65 per ton. Blood is cur- 
rently listed at $6.50 per unit ammonia 
($7.90 per unit N) New York area, and 
$6.75 ($8.20 per unit N) Chicago. 
Animal tankage is priced at $6.50 per 
unit ($7.90 per unit N) New York, and 
$7.25 ($8.82 per unit N) per unit Chicago. 
There is no nitrogenous tankage offering 
at this time. The material is extremely 
scarce. 


Castor Pomace. This is still nominal 
at $40 per ton, with no transactions 
reported. 


Fish Scrap. Supply is quite limited 
and prices are $129 per ton for scrap, 
while menhaden meal is offered at $133 
per ton. 


Superphosphate. Inquiry is rather 
moderate with supply well able to meet 
demand. Prices are still listed at 90 cents 
to 93 cents per unit A. P. A. for normal 
grade, and 98 cents per unit for triple 
superphosphate. 


Potash. New price lists have been 
posted indicating 32 cents to 34 cents per 
unit K,O per ton of muriate depending 
upon time of shipment—July to Decem- 
ber. There is no scarcity of material 
reported at this time. 


Los Angeles 





June 5, 1958 

Sulfate of Ammonia. Moving stead- 
ily, with ample stocks on hand at $48 
bulk and $52 bagged. 

Ammonium Nitrate. Demand fair, 
at $84 per ton delivered by rail or truck. 

Urea. Demand has slackened slightly. 
Price remains at $113.50 per ton delivered 
for both the 45 per cent and 46 per cent. 

Blood Meal. Strong current demand, 
with most sales at $7.50 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.12 per unit N) 

Tankage. Most producers have 
booked production for 30 days ahead at 
$6 per unit of ammonia ($7.30 per unit N) 

Meat Meal. Currently quoted at 
$2.25 per unit of protein ($112.50 per 
ton.) 

Fish Meal. Asking $2.25 per unit 
of protein ($146.25 per ton), off 5 cents 
per unit, in order to equalize with meat 
meal. 

Potash. Sales have been disappoint- 
ing so far this year, so ample supplies 
are on hand 





SAFETY CONTEST RESULTS 
ANNOUNCED BY COUNCIL 

Of the 175 contestants which 
completed the National Safety 
Council’s 1957 Fertilizer Section 
Safety Contest, 80 had perfect 
records at the end of 12 months. 

Total number of manhours 
worked by contestants was 29,- 
175,000, four per cent less than 
reported in 1956. The 319 in- 
juries which occurred were 1 per 
cent less than in 1956. 

FERTILIZER CONTEST SUMMARY 


% Change 
Jan.-Dec. from 
Freq. Jan.-Dec. 
Division Rate 1956 
All —_— ne 10.93 +3% 
iv. 
ey Mix Units). 11.86 +11% 
iv. 
iy Mix Units). 12.75 —20% 
iv. 
(Fertilizer plants). 13.48 0 
Div. | 
(Open Pit)... . . 6.62 +53% 


In the Chemical Division Safe- 
ty Contest, 286 of the 764 con- 
testants had perfect records at 
the end of 12 months. Injuries 
decreased 2 per cent from 1956. 
There were 2,626 injuries in 801,- 
711,000 manhours worked in the 
1957 contest. 
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% Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s por- 
ous action absorbs and actually 
exhales body heat. 

% Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
1 ounce complete) makes it cool 
and comfortable to wear — not 
hot and cumbersome like old- 
fashioned respirators. 


% Filex-A-Foam is easier to breathe 
and talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief — does away 
with that stuffy, smothered feeling. 


Your best Ounce of Protection 
against Irritating Dust 


Sample only 


$4.45 


postpaid 
Industrial 
price only 


-FLEX-A-FOAM 
“DUST MASKS 


Dust protection your workers ® 
will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 








UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on 
the market today. 


Flex-A-Foam’s washable 
filter outlasts throw-away 
type by more than 100 to 1. 


Fewer filter replacements 
with Flex-A-Foam Dust 
Masks mean fewer lost pro- 
duction hours. 





FLEXO Products, Inc. wWestiake, Ohio 








FERTILIZERS 


AND 
INSECTICIDES 


FOR SHIPMENT 
FROM THE 


WEST COAST 
(Your Label or Ours) 


PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 


3711 Medford Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 














Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


Allied Chemical on, New York City 


General Chemical Div. 


eee eee ee ee 33- 36 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City...... — 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City................ 31 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., 


Bradley & Baker, New York City hele 


Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa.. . 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill......... 


Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga...... 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.. . 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City........... 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Il........... 
Bonneville, Ltd., Salt POS 8 AL er 


Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich............... — 


Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


E. D. _™* Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. — 


Cole, R. D., Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga.. . 


Commerc a Solvents Corporation, New York City........ — 


Davison Chemical Co., division of W. 


OUI) I iso's a o's as os kiesc 


R. Grace & Co., 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., W paptagech Del.... — 


Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, 


Emulsol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill 


Ce een ee ite, te 


Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio... . ae ss OR ' —_— 


Dave Fishbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn.................. 
Flexo Products Inc., Westlake, Ohio. .... Ee eee 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, New York City. sha iden 

Glenn Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill... .. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Hough, The Frank G. Co., fapertygaile, Til... oe ss ose 8 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., New York City. . . eine _ 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, ee 

Spec. Prod., Phosphate Chemicals Div.. . i er pli <= 37-40 


Phosphate Minerals Div...... . 


bk, | Aen ee 
International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York City...... 
international Paper Co., New York City. 5 Risks 
Jackle, Frank R., New York city... . 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York City 
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Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa....................... - 
Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.............. ve — 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa.................. sv 10D 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City Se ee oa: tf 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co., St. pe nee oo 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...............00000005 — 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., ’Philadelphia, A eee eee: 
National Potash Co., New Y Cis CLL ne — 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla................. 2,3 
Plant Food Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.................... 7 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C.........Third Cover 
Ponisen So0:, Tues Aaipetes Scale. ons vec ce ecw oes 
Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, Iowa................... 
Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio................. 
Republic Chemical Corp., New York Citv............... 
Rechweld 4011 Gorn., Ives Angeles, Gal... . 66. ce eee 
Roberts Chemicals, Inc., Nitro, W. Va................... 
Schmutz Mic. Co., Louisville, Ky... ............... 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga.............. eee 
Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., Chicago, fll...................45. 
Sonto Cnentcal (o,, Tina 20No ows... se css ewe we ss 26 
Southwest Potash Co., New York City.................. — 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Illl..................... - 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind.. . — 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass................5..... — 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.................... = 


lSel 1111 | 


The Texas Company, New York City................. , ws 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New Work Gilby 20s ccakaanss 22 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, | ED 55 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, SNe ene cre er ew 43 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., EW VOD Wily... 6.04.5. 32 


i. S:tsrapnite o,, Sagmaw, Mich... ........cascw was ecs = 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


ONASIE MEO ots ote Gas ASS gas 5 oie No SSA Diss psiave le oe 11 
United States Potash Co., New York City............... 18 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill... .... ....Second Cover 
Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bellwood, Ill................... 1 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York City ....... 6,7 
Wis. Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wis.......... — 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa........... — 


Farm CHEMICALS 











Buyers’ Guide 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘Farm Chemicals’ 


ALDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, Ill 

Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 

The Texas Co., New York City 


AMN. ONIUM NITRATE 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
AMMONIUM SULFATE 


See Sulfate of Ammonia 


BAGS-—BURLAP 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 


BAGS—COTTON 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Raymond Bag Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York City 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 


Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
International Paper Co., New York City 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 


ae Bag Co., Chicago, II. 

D. Coddington Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 


BHC AND LINDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 


in Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROKERS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. VC, 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULK TRANSPORTS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


Jury, 1958 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


CARS AND CARTS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N iW-C. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


Geigy Agr. Chems. Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. N.Y.C° 


CHLORDANE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


CLAY 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


CONVEYORS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


COPPER SULFATE 


Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Republic Chemical Corp., New York City 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. c. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DDT 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C. 


DIAZINON 
Geigy Agr. Chems. Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C. 


DIELDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York City 

DRUMS—STEEL 
Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bellwood, III. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
DUST CONTROL 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUST MASKS 
Flexo Products, Inc., Westlake, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


EMULSIFIERS 
Emulsol Chemical Corp., Chicago. Ill. 


ENDRIN 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—MIXED 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York 


City 
Plant Food Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


a 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York Cit 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


HEPTACHLOR 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


HERBICIDES 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KAOLIN 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSECT REPELLENT 
Glenn Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. 
IN. Ys GC. 

International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York 

ity 
Plant Food Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


IRON CHELATES 
Geigy F. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. 
N. 


‘tieaauans ae Atlanta, Ga. 


IRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N.Y.C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co.. Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 


Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
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MACHINERY- 


Clark Equipt. Co., Construction Mach. Div., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville. Ill. 

Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston. Mass. 

Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Il] 


Material Handling 


Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY— Mixing and Blending 


Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass 


MACHINER Y— Mixing, Screeningand Bagging 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., 


Power Transmission 


Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MALATHION 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 


Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 


Potash Co. of America, Washington. D. C. 


METHOXYCHLOR 


Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp 
N.Y.( 


MINOR ELEMENTS 


Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. 
N.Y. 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 


MIXERS 


Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, Iowa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Agricultura! Chemical Co., N. tl 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., es Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. 
International Min. & C a Corp., Chicago, II. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., N. Y. ¢ 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, II. 
Sohio Chemica! Co., Lima, O. 
The Texas Co., New York City 





NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. emma Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. 

International Min. & C AaMy Corp., Chicago, Ill, 
Jackle, Frank R.., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc , Philadelphia, Pa 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
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PAILS—STEEL 
Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bellwood. IIl. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
PARATHION 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. ¢ 
American Cyanamid Co. = York Cc ity 

Armour Fertilizer Works, lanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co, ~ ime Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Vv. 

International Min. & C a Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York 


City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Allied Chemical Corp., General Chemical Div., 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
POTASH—Muriate 


wi can Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 


As — Wilkinson Co., (Duval Potash) Atlanta, 


Loe Re ‘Baker & Bro., N. Y. 
Bonneville, Ltd., Salt L ake c ity, Utah 
Bradley & Baker, N. 
Duval Sulphur & Pots ash Ci o., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
National Potash Co., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Southwest Potash Corp., New ag City 
United States Potash Co., N. Y. 

POTASH— Sulfate 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., C "e ago, Ill. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYROPHYLLITE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES -Including Automatic Baggers 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., 
SCREENS 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SCRUBBERS 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa 
SOLVENTS 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SHOVEL LOADERS 
Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill 
SLUDGE 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 
SPRAYS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
SPREADERS, TRUCK 


Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


STORAGE TANKS 


Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newman, Ga. 


Aurora, Ind. 





SULFATE OF AMMONIA 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., N, Y. a 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., . 
American Cyanamid Co., New York ‘City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., a Ga. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. 

Bradley & Baker, N. 

Jackle, Frank R.. New Vork City 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH-—-MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 


SULFUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SULFURIC ACID 
— Chemical Corp. General Chemical Div., 
A 


paw. Agricultura! Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. oc 

International Min. & C hem. Corp., Chicago, III. 

International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York 
City 

Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa. Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. + tana Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Yy. 
Bradley & Baker, Now 
International Min. & Chem. C orp., Chicago, Ill. 
ae Frank R., New York City 

Ss. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 

Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C. 
Bradley & Baker, N. vv: 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
A Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fila. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C. 
Bradley & Baker, N. ¥. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R.. New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS—NHS3 and Liquid N 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newman, Ga. 


TOXAPHENE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TRUCKS—SPREADER 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 
ane Chemical Corp., Nitrogen De. Bs F<. 
1. J. Baker & Bro., N .C. 
Bradley & Baker, N, Y. 
I. duPont de Nemours *y Co., Wilmington, Del. 
ae River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, oO. 


UREA-FORM 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


VALVES 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm CHEMICALS 

















Progress Report 


Our expenditure of over $20,000,000 
will assure you of two dependable 
sources of supply for the coming 
fertilizer year—two mines, two refin- 
eries, two separate storage locations, 
and two originating railroads. Our 
service will be outstanding and will 
surpass that offered by any other 
potash producer. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate —$9.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service—High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 
VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 


Des Moines, low 
Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ohio 


























